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In the analysis we gave, in our Review for last year, of the 
teaching of ‘l'ranscendentalists, we reduced that teaching to 
three fundamental propositions, namely : — 1. Man is the meas- 
ure of truth and goodness ; 2. Religion is a fact or principle 
of human nature; 3. All religious institutions, which have 
been or are, have their principle and cause in human nature. 
We disposed of the first proposition in the number for July, 
1845, and of the second in the number for the October fol- 
lowing. ‘There remains for us now to consider and dispose of 
only the third and last. 

After what we established in our Review for last July, it is 
evident that ‘Transcendentalism is virtually the ground on which 
the enemies of the Church, generally, are rallying and en- 
deavouring to make a stand, and the ground on which they are 
to be met and vanquished. Protestantism, as set forth by the 
early Reformers, is virtually no more. It yielded to the well 
directed blows of Bossuet, and other Catholic divines, in the 
seventeenth century. But its spirit was not extinguished. It 
survived, and, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, reap- 
peared in England under the form of infidelity, or the denial of 
all supernatural revelation from God to men ; and, by the aid of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and other French philosophes, soon passed 
into France and Germany, and, to no inconsiderable extent, 
penetrated even into Italy and Spain. Forced to abandon the 
form with which it had been clothed by Luther and Calvin, 
and their associates, it found it could subsist and maintain its 


influence only by falling back on natural religion, and finally, on 
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no religion. But this did not long avail it. ‘The world pro- 
tested against incredulity, and the human race would not con- 
sent to regard itself as a ‘‘ child without a sire,’ condemned 
to eternal orphanage. Either Protestantism must assume the 
semblance at least of religion, or yield up the race once more 
to Catholicity. But the latter alternative was more than could 
be expected of human pride and human weakness. ‘The Re- 
form party could not willingly forego all their dreams of human 
perfectibility, ‘‘the march of mind,” ‘‘ the progress of the 
species,” the realization of what they called ‘* Liberty, Iqual- 
ity, Fraternity,”? which they had emblazoned on their banners, 
and in the name of which they had established the Reign of 
Terror, and drenched Europe in her noblest and richest blood. 
To abandon these glorious dreams, these sublime hopes, to bow 
down their lofty heads before priests and monks, to sheathe the 
sword and embrace the cross, to give up the Age of Reason, 
and readmit the Age of Faith, was a sacrifice too great for poor 
human nature. Yet what other alternative was left? ‘I'he race 
demanded a religion, — would have some kind of faith and wor- 
ship. ‘To stand on open, avowed infidel ground was impossible. 
To return to the elder Protestantism was also impossible, for 
that had ceased to exist ; and if it had not, a return to it would 
have been only subjecting itself anew to the necessity of going 
farther, and reuniting with Rome, or of falling back once more 
on deism, and then on atheism. It must, then, either vanish 
in thin air, or invent some new form of error, which, in ap- 
pearance at least, should be neither the Protestantism of the 
sixteenth century nor the unbelief of the eighteenth. The 
last hope of the party was in the invention of this new form. 
Germany, mother of the Reformation, saw the extremities to 
which it was reduced, and charged herself with conceiving and 
bringing it forth, as sin conceives and brings forth death. 
The period of gestation was brief; the child was forthwith 
ushered into the world. France applauded ; young America 
hurraed ; and even Old England pricked up her ears, and 
calculated the practical advantages she might derive fromm 
adopting the bantling.- 

The bantling is named Transcendentalism, and not inappro- 
priately. The name defines the thing. ‘The Reform party 
found itself compelled to avoid in appearance alike the younger 
infidelity and the older Protestantism, and both without any 
advance towards Catholicity. It must neither assert nor deny 
revelation, and yet must do both in the same breath ; it must 
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be a believer to the believer, an unbeliever to the unbeliever ; 
appear to the Christian to assert the supernatural order, to the 
infidel to admit only the natural order ; and thus reconcile all 
repugnances, harmonize all discords, and lay the firm and im- 
perishable foundation of ‘‘union and progress.”? ‘The task 
was, no doubt, difficult and delicate ; but life or death was at 
stake ; and the Reform party showed itself equal to the emer- 
gency. It boldly faced the difficulty, and solved it, in general 
terms, by asserting that the soul is furnished with a Transcenden- 
tal faculty, or power which transcends the senses and intellect, 
and places us in immediate relation with the world of spirit, 
as the senses do with the world of matter. This faculty re- 
ceives various names, but all agree in asserting its reality ; some 
call it instinct, some spontaneity, some consciousness,. some 
the divine in the human, and others reason, distinguishing, or 
attempting to distinguish, between reason and understanding. 
These last suppose understanding to be in the centre of the 
human subject ; on one side the five senses, through which 
the material world flows into it,—— and on the other, reason, 
through which flows in the spiritual world, or world of ab- 
solute and necessary truth. But, as all admit the reality of 
a faculty transcending the understanding and senses, however 
diversely named or defined, they are all denominated ‘T'ran- 
scendentalists, and their doctrine, Transcendentalism, — that 
is, a doctrine founded on that which transcends or surpasses 
sense and understanding. 

According to Mr. Parker, this Transcendental faculty is a 
sort of pipe, or conduit, through which the Divinity flows 
naturally into the buman soul. ‘The soul has a double set of fac- 
ulties, one set on each side. Each at the terminus is furnished 
with a valve, which the soul opens and shuts at will. If it 
opens one set, the external world flows in, and it lives a purely 
material or animal life ; if the other, the Divinity flows in, it 
becomes filled to its capacity with God, and lives a divine 
life. As the pipe or conduit through which the Divinity is let in 
is a natural endowment essential to the soul, and as we open or 
close its valve, and let in or shut out God at will, the ‘* supply 
of God” obtained is said to be obtained naturally, and as it 
is really God who runs in and fills the soul, the influx is said 
to be divine, or divine inspiration. As it is of God, and re- 
ceived through a natural inlet in a natural manner, it is natural 
inspiration, and distinguishable, on the one hand, from the 
mere light of nature, and on the other, from surERnatural 
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inspiration, and may be termed, if you will, natural supernat- 
uralism, natural spiritualism, or ‘‘ the natural religious view.”’ 
Religious institutions are constructed by the human intellect 
and passions, on the ideas of God furnished the soul through 
this natural channel. ‘They are the more or less successful 
efforts of men to realize outwardly as well as inwardly the 
ideas and sentiments of God, of spirit, of the true, permanent, 
eternal, and absolute, which are supplied by this natural influx 
of God. Considered in their idea and sentiment, all religious 
institutions are true, sacred, divine, immutable, and eternal ; 
but considered solely as institutions, they are human, partial, 
incomplete, variable, and transitory. ‘They may even, as insti- 
tutions, in relation to their time and place, when they are 
in harmony with the actual intelligence of the race and respond 
to the actual wants of the soul, be useful and legitimate. ‘hey 
spring from, at least are occasioned by, what is purest and best 
in the human soul, and do, then, really embody its highest con- 
ceptions of what is highest and holiest. 
‘** Out from the heart of nature rolled 

The burdens of the Bible old ; 

And the litanies of nations came, 

Like the voleano’s tongue of flame, 


Up from the burning core below, — 
The canticles of love and woe.’’ 


It is not necessary to denounce the race for having formed 
to itself religious institutions, nor even to denounce religious 
institutions themselves, regarded in relation to their legitimate 
time and place. We should rather view them with indulgence 
and seek to explain them, to ascertain their real significance, 
the great and eternal ideas they are intended to symbolize. It 
is foolish, for instance, to unite with the unbelievers of the last 
century in their denunciations of the Bible. We should accept 
the sacred books of Christians ; ay, and of all nations, — the 
Veda, the Zendavesta, the writings of Confucius, the Koran, 
and the Book of Mormon. All are the sincere and earnest 
efforts of the soul to utter the Divinity with which it is filled, 
and each in its degree, and after its manner, is authentic Scrip- 
ture. Every sincere utterance of an earnest soul is a divine 
word ; for every sincere soul is filled with God, burns with an 
elemental fire, and is big with a divine message. Hence the 
worth of sincere souls ; hence the importance of studying in- 
dividualities, what is peculiar, exceptional, without regard to 
what is common to men in general. If you are a true man, 
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you can make me a new revelation of God. What can you tell 
me ? Under what new and peculiar phase can you show me 
the Universal Being? In what new tone are you able to 
speak ? 

As all religious institutions have a common origin in the 
soul, and do, in their degree and after their manner, shadow 
forth the same idea and sentiment, they are all,-as to their idea 
and sentiment, identical. Mumbo-Jumbo of the African, or 
Manitou of the North American savage, is, at bottom, the true 
God, as much as the Zeus of the Greeks, the Jupiter of the 
Romans, — and either of these as much as the Jehovah of the 
Jews, or God the Father of the Christians. One or another 
is nothing but the form with which, in different ages and in 
different nations, men cloth the eternal and immutable idea of 
the Highest and Best, which is the same in all ages and nations 
and in all individuals. ‘The difference is all in the form ; there 
is none in the idea. Mumbo-Jumbo is to the African all the 
Father is to the Christian ; save that he marks a lower stage of 
civilization, a less advanced state of moral and intellectual 
refinement, in his worshippers. So far as concerns his wor- 
shippers, the service he receives is as sincere, as pure, as avail- 
able, as acceptable, as that rendered by a Bossuet, a Féne- 
lon, a St. Bernard, a St. Francis, a St. Benedict, or a St. 
Theresa. Foolish men talk of idolaters bowing down to idols 
of wood and stone, to images rudely or cunningly carved or 
painted, adoring creeping things and fourfooted beasts, the 
elements of nature, or the hosts of heaven ; but these idolaters, 
as they are called, adore what to them is Highest and Best, 
and we only adore what is Highest and Best to us ; and we 
fall as far short of the Infinite Reality in our conceptions, as 
they do in theirs. The only idolatry is in substituting the 
Eidolon for the Idea, the symbol for the symbolized, in attach- 
ing ourselves to obsolete institutions, and refusing to advance 
with the race. 

The unbelievers were unwise in making war on Christianity. 
The Christian religion is, no doubt, the sublimest product of 
man, the least inadequate form with which he has thus far 
clothed his conceptions of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, and as such should be respected. ‘The elder Protes- 
tantism is inexcusable for its hostility to Catholicity. The 
Catholic Church was in its day the highest expression the 
world could appreciate of the lofty and ennobling ideas which 
Jesus of Nazareth taught and lived. All honor to those by 
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whose toils, sufferings, prayers, tears, fastings, watchings, and 
blood, it was established ; but none, indeed, to the stupid 
Catholic of to-day, pouring over the legends of dead saints, 
and foolishly imagining, that, because his church was once 
beautiful and holy, it must needs be so now, or that, because 
it could once produce saints, heroes, martyrs, it must needs 
produce them through all time to come. Poor man! he gazes 
so intently on the glory that was, that he is stark blind to the 
glory that is, or is to be. Foolish man! he sees not that he 
is left behind, and that the race goes on without him. O my 
brother, why lingerest thou amongst the tombs? ‘The Lord 
has risen, and goes before thee into Galilee. Seek not the 
future in the past ; the living among the dead ; but go on with 
humanity, live its life, and share its progress. ‘The world is 
not superannuated ; it is still in the heyday of youth, and has 
a long career before it. Behold, new prophets and new mes- 
siahs arise in long succession. Each man may be for his age 
a new and worthier messiah ; for each, did he but know it, is 
an incarnation of the living God. 

After all, religious forms, institutions, though inevitable and 
perhaps even useful, for a time and under certain circum- 
stances, are not essential to religion. ‘They are inevitable and 
natural, when the human race has not advanced far enough to 
perceive that all which is really essential is the divine idea 
and sentiment, which are the same in all men. Weak and 
ignorant men naturally imagine that the idea and sentiment must 
be inoperative and inefficacious, unless clothed with positive 
institutions. ‘The African no sooner becomes conscious of 
the divine idea and sentiment of religion, than he supposes he 
must embody them. Hence, he proceeds forthwith to locate 
them, and to clothe them with the attributes of his own hu- 
manity, as he has ascertained them. Hence Mumbo-Jumbo 
and his service. The conception of pure spirit transcends the 
African’s stage of progress, and he fancies ideas must needs 
want substance, reality, unless materialized, and fixed in a 
local habitation. But the race has now advanced far enough 
to correct this mistake. Jesus saw the mistake, and his su- 
periority lies in his having risen superior to all forms, and 
asserted the sufficiency of the idea and sentiment alone, that is, 
of Assotute Retieion. He discarded all forms, all insti- 
tutions, all contrivances of men, and fell back on absolute 
religion, on the naked idea and sentiment, and taught his fol- 
lowers to do the same. Here was his transcendent merit. 
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Here he proved himself in advance of his age, — nay, in ad- 
vance of all ages since. Unhappily, the world knew him not. 
His immediate disciples did not comprehend his divine work. 
They foolishly imagined that he came to introduce a new form, 
or to found a new religious institution, which, like Aaron’s 
rod, should swallow up all the rest; and even to this day the 
great mass of his professed followers have supposed, that, to 
be Christians, they must sustain some formal institution, believe 
certain formal dogmas, and observe certain prescribed rites 
and ceremonies. Nevertheless, in all ages, a bold few, brand- 
ed as heretics by the orthodox of their time, have had some 
glimpses of the real significance of the Christian movement, 
and have stood forth the prophets and harbingers of the glory 
hereafter to be revealed. In our day their number is greatly 
augmented. Catholics and old-fashioned Protestants may call 
them heretics, and fear they will deprive the world of its 
Maker, and man of the Spirit in which he lives and moves and 
has his being ; but this need not disturb us; for these are 
the Scribes and Pharisees of our time, and do but reproduce 
the rage of the old Jews and pagans against the early Christian 
missionaries. Opposition from them we must expect. All who 
will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. We 
must be prepared for the malice of those who see the world 
escaping from their tyranny. But what of that? The brave 
spirit quails not, and will on its way, though earth and hell 
oppose. Brave spirits now there are. Germany, classic land 
of Reform, teems with them; France, the land of beautiful 
prose, teems with them; England, staid and haughty Eng- 
land, land of deeds and not of ideas, feels their quickening 
impulse ; and young America, daughter of Freedom, and prom- 
ised land of the Future, leaps with joy to receive them. ‘T'he 
mighty Welt- Geist, the world-spirit, is on their side, moves in 
them, and fights and conquers for them ; and we may trust 
that the time draws near, when, in this country at least, we can 
dispense with all religious forms and institutions, and carry out 
the sublime thought of Jesus, for proclaiming which, a cor- 
rupt and formal age crucified him between two thieves. ‘Then 
men will be satisfied with absolute religion ; then the noble 
spirit of man will be emancipated, and the godlike mind that 
would explore all things, and rise to its primal source, will 
spurn all formal dogmas, all contracting and debasing forms, 
and scorn to seek the living word of God in the dead petri- 
factions of crafty priests and besotted monks. Then God 
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himself will be our teacher, and the soul nestle in the bosom 
of the All-Father ; then man will be man, dare act out him- 
self, and bow to no authority but that of the Invisible Spirit, to 
whom gravitation and purity of heart, a man, a maggot, a 
mountain, a moss, are all the same ; and then the human race 
will what ? 

Such, in general terms, is ‘Transcendentalism in its most re- 
ligious aspect, — virtually, if not formally, the view taken by all 
who to-day represent and continue the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century. By asserting the influx of God into the soul, 
they have the appearance of recognizing divine revelation 
and assistance; and by asserting this influx to be by a 
natural channel and in a natural manner, they escape the su- 
pernaturalism they abhor and know it would be suicidal for 
them to admit. ‘They have, then, apparently, in ‘Transcen- 
dentalism, all that is necessary to meet the present emergen- 
cy. In it the party seem to have all the advantages of both 
belief and unbelief, without the responsibilities of either. By 
its means they can contradict themselves on principle, without 
incurring the charge of inconsistency ; make any assertion they 
find convenient, without the necessity of proving it ; reason 
against unreason, and take refuge in unreason against reason ; 
appeal from feeling to argument, and from argument to feel- 
ing, from reason and feeling both to the soul’s ‘Transcendent- 
al faculty, and laugh at their puny assailants. When all fail, 
and no subterfuge is left, they can refuse to reply, and make 
their silence a merit. It is unworthy the prophet to engage in 
controversy, in repelling personal attacks. It is nobler to be si- 
lent. Jesus, when accused, opened not his mouth ; why should 
we? We only say our say, and you are free to say yours. 
We throw out our word; take it for what it is worth. If 
worth something, as every sincere word must be, take it and 
be thankful ; if worth nothing, let it go ; why dispute about 
what is worthless ? It can be but a worthless dispute, and, 
ernst ist das Leben, life is too serious to be wasted in worth- 
less disputes. Evidently, Transcendentalism is the very thing 
for our present Reform party. 

A peculiar excellerice of ‘Transcendentalism is, that it per- 
mits its advocates to use the consecrated words of faith and 
piety in impious and infidel senses, and with so much specious- 
ness as to deceive men and women, not contemptible eithe « tor 
their intelligence or their motives. All religious institu ions 
are symbolical, and shadow forth, or conceal, real facts. Every 
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rite, every ceremony, every dogma of religion has its root in 
the soul, and conceals some truth of the soul. This truth zs 
a truth, and therefore not to be rejected ; but this truth, or fact, 
is all that in the symbol is valuable, or that it is essential to 
retain. Penetrate the symbol, then, ascertain this fact, and you 
have its real meaning, all that it has ever meant, even for the 
race. — Thus, the human race believes in divine inspiration. 
Very well. ‘Then divine inspiration is a fact. But the human 
race believes that divine inspiration is the supernatural com- 
munication, through chosen individuals, of truths pertaining to 
the supernatural order. But this is not the fact ; it is only the 
form with which, through craft, ignorance, or credulity, the 
fact has been clothed ; not the fact itself, but its symbol. The 
real fact is, that every man’s soul is furnished with a pipe 
through which God runs into it as it wills, in any quantity 
not exceeding its capacity. — The Church asserts the Incarna- 
tion, — that the human nature and the divine nature were united 
in Jesus in one person. Very true. She also asserts that the 
two natures were so united in him and in no other. There 
she is wrong ; for there she gives not the fact, but its symbol. 
The real fact is the union of the human and divine in all men, 
or that no man need look out of his own nature to find God, 
who is one with the nature of each man. I and my Father 
are one. — The Christian life is a combat, a warfare ; we must 
take up the cross, and fight constantly against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. All very true. But the world, flesh, 
and devil against which we are to fight are not what stupid 
ascetics dream ; but low and debasing views of religion, attach- 
ment to obsolete forms, and unwillingness to receive new light. 
‘The real devil is the conservative spirit. At one time it is 
the Church ; at another, civil government ; among Protestants, 
itis the Bible ; among Christians generally, the authority of 
Jesus. In a word, the devil is always that particular thing, 
institution, or party which restrains the free action of the soul, 
and confines it to a prescribed formula, whether of religion, 
politics, or morals, or whatever would subject the soul to any 
law or authority distinguishable from itself. Against this, in our 
own time and country, be it what it may, we must take up arms, 
fight the good fight, regardless of what may be the conse- 
quences to ourselves. — In this way, Transcendentalists appro- 
priate to their own use all the sacred language of religion, and 
utter the foulest blasphemy in the terms of faith and piety. 
If we accuse them of rejecting religion, they smile at our 
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simplicity, and ask us what sacred terms we have they cannot 
and do not use. But you use them ina false sense. Be not 
the dupe of words ; we use them to designate the real facts in 
the case, what you yourselves mean by them, if you mean 
any thing real by them. Not quite so fast, good friends, if you 
please. How do you know that it is not we who state the 
real fact, and you who misstate it, or substitute your interpre- 
tations of the fact for the fact itself? We, by your own ad- 
mission, are your equals, have all the faculties you have, even 
the Transcendental faculty itself, if it be a faculty. Wherefore, 
then, are not our assertions as good as yours? And why is 
not the fact that we differ from you as strong a proof that you 
are wrong, as your difference from us that you are right ? 

It is evident from the mode in which Transcendentalists in- 
terpret the symbols, notwithstanding some appearances to the 
contrary, that they hold that religious institutions, regarded as 
institutions, originate in the human element of religion rather 
than in the divine. In fact, they are the peculiarly human 
element itself. In this they show their descent from the Prot- 
estant world. Protestants, with the exception of a few high- 
church men, hardly worth counting, agree that our Lord, 
though he may have revealed formal doctrines, founded no 
formal church, but simply deposited in the hearts of his fol- 
lowers certain principles, which, fecundated by our faith and 
love, lead to the establishment of such forms of ecclesiastical 
government and discipline as in human prudence are judged 
to be most convenient. Many go farther, and say he revealed 
no formal faith or worship, and that his revelation consists 
solely in placing in the hearts of men certain great ‘* seminal ”’ 
principles of action. ‘These, warmed into life by our love and 
obedience, tend naturally to expand and purify our affections, 
and gradually to extend and clarify our views, and thus enable 
us to form sounder judgments than we otherwise could of the 
attributes of God, the nature, relations, and destiny of the hu- 
man soul, and therefore of moral and religious duties. These 
judgments, moulded into form, become respectively dogmas, 
precepts, and rites, and approximate absojute truth of doc- 
trine, morals, and worship, in proportion to the love and fidelity 
with which we cultivate the principles, or, more strictly, our 
own intellectual and moral powers. The first class reduce all 
forms of ecclesiastical government to the same level, and, so 
far as the form is concerned, find the true church alike under 
the Papal, Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Congregational form. 
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The second class not only reduce all forms of ecclesiastical 
government to the same level, but also all forms of faith and 
worship, and thus place all professedly Christian sects and de- 
nominations, how widely soever they may differ from one 
another, on the same broad platform, and render it a matter of 
indifference to which of them one may be attached. ‘T'ran- 
scendentalists only follow in the same direction, and, by a little 
broader generalization, bring all religions within one and the same 
category, whether Pagan, Jewish, Christian, Mahometan, or 
Mormon. ‘The great majority of Protestants agree with them 
that all forms of religion, whether ecclesiastical, doctrinal, moral, 
or liturgical, that is to say, all religious institutions, are purely of 
human origin, and spring from human prudence, or from human 
weakness. If there is any difference, it is that the Protestant 
holds that he is moved to their creation by the supernatural 
principles deposited in his heart, while the Transcendentalist 
holds that he is moved to their creation by what is purely hu- 
man. ‘I'he Protestant makes them a human work, but ona 
divine principle ; the T'ranscendentalist makes them human in 
both their cause and their principle. This may seem to be 
some difference, but it amounts practically to nothing. 

The ‘Transcendentalist restricts all that he acknowledges to 
be divine in religion to the simple idea and sentiment. ‘hese 
are what he calls the permanent in religion, absolute religion, 
all that is needed, or in fact admissible. ‘This is evident from 
Mr. Parker everywhere. He professes to reverence Jesus 
because he proclaimed the sufficiency of absolute religion. 
He himself holds that all forms of religion are not only not 
necessary, but mischievous. ‘They tend to hide absolute re- 
ligion, and to generate idolatry by inducing us to mistake the 
symbol for what is symbolized, the shadow for the substance. 
Their existence through all ages and in all countries is a 
proof of the universal and permanent presence of absolute 
religion ; but they are not it, nor does it need them, or of 
itself move us to create them. It occasions, but does not 
cause them. Undoubtedly, if man had no religious idea or senti- 
ment, he would form no religious institutions ; but the princi- 
ple of the institutions is in his own nature, —in his natural 
tendency, when he is conscious of an idea, to conceive it 
under some form, to measure it, determine it, and fix its 
value, give it a location, — that is, an institution, — and to 
take his conceptions for the idea itself, to imagine that to 
reject them is to reject it, and, therefore, to seek always to 
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impose them on himself and on others. But if he only 
knew that the idea is of itself sufficient, and would, or could, 
distinguish between it and his conceptions, and refrain from im- 
posing his conceptions as it, he would never form any religious 
institutions, would be satisfied with absolute religion itself, and 
never seek to go beyond it. It is clear, then, that ‘l'ranscen- 
dentalists hold that forms or institutions have their principle and 
cause, not in the religious idea and sentiment themselves, but 
in human nature as distinguished from them. 

But if this be questioned, and it be alleged that the institu- 
tions have their principle and cause in the religious idea and 
sentiment, it will still be true that Transcendentalists teach that 
they have their principle and cause in human nature ; for they 
teach that the idea and sentiment are not only natural, but 
essential elements of human nature, as is proved by their 
second fundamental proposition, namely, Religion is a fact or 
principle of human nature, and from the whole drift of their 
writings and speculations. It is on this assumption that they 
rest their whole defence of religion against the incredulity of 
the last century. It is the grand discovery which entitles 
them to the admiration and gratitude of mankind. ‘The un- 
believers of the last century held religion to be an accident in 
human history, originating in local and transitory causes. ‘This 
was their primal error ; and it is precisely this error Tran- 
scendentalists profess to correct, by showing that religion, re- 
ducible in the last analysis to the simple idea and sentiment, 
is a permanent and indestructible fact of man’s nature, an 
essential element of his very being as man. Grant, then, that 
the institutions originate in the idea and sentiment, which would 
seem to be their natural genesis, it is still true that they have 
their principle and cause in human nature. 

But, it may be asked, if the idea and sentiment, or absolute 
religion, be constitutive principles of our nature, how can they 
be divine ? ‘The answer to this question is in the identity of 
the divine nature and the human. In our Review for July, 
1845, we proved that Transcendentalists deny all distinct 
natures, and assert the unity and identity of one and the same 
nature under all forms of existence, — material in matter, 
spiritual in spirit, mineral in minerals, vegetable in vegetables, 
animal in animals, rational and moral in man, — changing 
through all, and yet in all the same, — nature, substance, being, 
of all that is or appears. Besides this one nature, identical 
under all forms, there is no reality. Forms are phenomenal, 
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variable, unsubstantial, evanescent. ‘This one nature, con- 
sidered in itself, detached from all forms or phenomena in 
which it appears, or through which it manifests itself, is God. 
Hence, nature is divine ; and as this one nature is the par- 
ticular nature of each specific form of existence, the nature of 
each is divine, and therefore the nature of man. ‘Then what- 
ever is constitutive of the nature of man is divine, and there- 
fore the religious idea and sentiment. 

This, it may be alleged, is only saying, in other words, that 
they are human; and then what is gained by calling them 
divine ? At bottom, so far as he is real being or substance, 
that is, in his nature, man is, indeed, identical with God, and 
it matters not which term, man or God, is used ; for one is 
the equivalent of the other. In this sense we are indistinguish- 
able from God ; for in him we live and move and have our 
being. Hence, to know God, one has only to know his 
nature, — hence the profound significance of the ancient in- 
scription on the portals of the temple, KNow THyseELrF ; and 
to obey God, one has only to obey his own nature ; hence 
the maxim of the ancients, Follow nature, and of the Tran- 
scendentalists, OBEY THYSELF. But man may be considered 
in his form, as a- particular form of existence ; and in this sense 
he is formally, though not really, distinguishable from God. 
The form is the humanity (humanitas), and is in itself empty, 
limited, transitory. It is, properly speaking, what is meant 
by personality, which is not the last complement of rational 
nature, as Schoolmen dream, but its limitation, that which indi- 
vidualizes, renders the nature determinate, particular, and then, 
of course, as predicable of a tree, a stone, an ox, a maggot, 
as of man. It is not predicable of God at all; for to call 
God personal would be to deny his universality and his in- 
finity, and to make him particular and limited. Hence Tran- 
scendentalists are accustomed to say, We believe in God, but 
not in a personal God. All individual things, all particular 
existences, are indeed God as to their nature, so far as they 
have real being, and can be said to be; but in quantum indi- 
vidual, particular, they are distinguishable from him, and are 
merely individual, particular, specific forms of him. When we 
speak of any one of these, we are accustomed to call by its 
name, not only the form, but the one nature, or God as under 
that form, or manifesting himself through it. We ordinarily 
think and speak of man as an individual or personal existence, 
and do not take note of the fact that his nature is God, or is 
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nothing but God under the form of humanity. ‘Thus we are 
led to content ourselves with the human form, and to neglect the 
divine nature. When we content ourselves with the form, 
which as form is empty, we live an empty and godless life ; 
but when we lose sight of the form, and fall back on the great 
nature under it, we live a divine life, the life of God himself. 
Here is the advantage of knowing that our nature is one with 
God, and of calling it divine rather than human. 

This answer may be very clear and satisfactory to Tran- 
scendentalists, but to us it is not free from embarrassment. ‘I'o 
distinguish man from his nature, in which is his whole sub- 
stance, being, reality, active force, — and yet to conceive him, 
when so distinguished, therefore as mere unsubstantial form, as 
capable of acting, confining himself to his personality, or sinking 
his personality and falling back on the great nature underlying 
him, decidedly transcends our ability. ‘The ‘Transcendentalist 
evidently struggles to keep clear of pantheism, and perhaps, 
for the most part, fancies that he succeeds ; but, having begun 
by denying substantial forms, or all real differences of nature, 
and by affirming the reality of only one and the same nature 
under all forms, however numerous or diversified they may 


_appear, he has rendered success impossible, save in appear- 


ance, and hardly even in appearance. If man has no substan- 
tive existence distinct from the universal substance, no nature 
of his own distinguishable from one universal nature, he has in 
himself, in his distinctive character, no active force, is no 
active force, and therefore can perform no act, can be the 
subject of no predicate. If you assume that his personality, 
his individuality, is a mere limitation, an empty or unsubstantial 
form, you must concede that he as personal or individual is 
really nothing, and therefore can neither sink his personality 
nor confine himself to it. The vis activa, or vis agendi, is not 
man as personal, as an individuality, but man as nature, in 
which sense you assume him to be not distinguishable from 
God. Consequently, whatever you predicate of him is predi- 
cated of God, and what you disapprove in him and what you 
approve are alike thé work of God ; for God is the only active 
or productive force you acknowledge ; and to acknowledge 
no active or productive force but God is to profess panthe- 
ism. 

But passing over this, we are still embarrassed. We under- 
stand, indeed, how ‘Transcendentalists can call the religious 
idea and sentiment divine, even while making them constitutive 
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of human nature. But they go farther, and make the senti- 
ment and idea the whole of religion, define them to be abso- 
lute religion, and, as religion, all-sufficing. These we have 
always and everywhere ; the same and in the same degree ; 
for they are invariable, permanent, and indestructible facts of 
nature. Assuming this, our difficulty is to understand the sig- 
nificance and office of inspiration. Here the oracle grows 
mysterious, and utters only a vague and uncertain response, and, 
after all our consultations, gives us nothing satisfactory. We 
confess ourselves at a loss, and altogether unable to discover 
any good reason why Transcendentalists should recognize the 
fact of inspiration at all. 

In order to throw what light we can on this intricate ques- 
tion, we must observe that ‘l'ranscendentalists do not all adopt 
precisely the same ontological views. ‘The American and 
English Transcendentalists, best represented by Bronson Al- 
cott, and the late J. P. Greaves, take the view we have given, 
and hold that God is the one universal and indeterminable 
nature of all particular existences, which particular existences, 
in fact, are nothing but mere phenomena, or modes in which 
the Universal Being manifests itself. But the German and 
French Transcendentalists, the former represented by Hegel, 
and the latter by Pierre Leroux, though perhaps coming at 
last to the same result, take a somewhat different view. They 
undertake to construct God and the universe from the analysis 
of human Thought, which they reduce to three terms, trans- 
Jatable in plain English by the terms Possipiiity, Ipeauirty, 
Reauity. These three terms, then, comprise the universe of 
Being, in all its actual, conceivable, or possible modes of ex- 
istence or manifestation. We have, then, first, possible being, 
— second, ideal being, — and last, real being. ‘The Possible 
— called by Hegel das Seyn, as identical with das Nicht-seyn, 
— by Leroux, le Ciel, the Tien of the Chinese, the Void of 
the Buddhists, and the Bythos of the Gnostics — may be de- 
fined the infinite possibility of being. ‘The Real, das Wesen, is 
the plenum, or so much of the Possible as has been filled up or 
become actual being. ‘The Ideal is the mediator between the 
Possible and Real, or that by which they are made one. 

Now, we may contemplate the universe of Being under the 
three points of view respectively, of the Possible, the Ideal, 
and the Real. If, under the first point of view, we ask, 
What is God? the answer is, He is Infinite Possibility. 
If under the second, He is the Infinite Ideal. If under 
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the third, He is the actual universe, or sum total of real 
beings. The Possible tends always to the Ideal and the 
Real ; the Real seeks always its own Ideal and Possible, and 
in this consists universal Lire. ‘The Possible realizing itself 
through the Ideal is the fact we mortals term creation. God 
as possible, realizing himself through the Ideal in actual beings, 
or in creation, becomes das Wesen, real or living God. He 
lives a real life in the life of living beings, and only in their life. 
‘hus we may say God lives and moves and has his being in us, 
instead of our living, moving, and having our being in him. 
God, or Being, realizes itself progressively, — not perhaps as 
to time, but as to order, — and passes successively through all 
the grades of real beings, till arriving at personality and self- 
consciousness in man, the highest form of real being. He is 
everywhere, and everywhere infinitely active ; but he is con- 
scious activity, activity that knows itself, knows that it is, only in 
man, that is, in man’s consciousness ; and man, therefore, is his 
‘T'Houcut, his Worp, — in the language of theology, his Son, 
his first-born and only begotten Son, the image and likeness 
of himself. 

Each particular being is God, or the entire universe, in 
miniature, and therefore at once Possible, Ideal, Real ; and its 
life or living consists in realizing its Ideal and Possible. As 
Real, it is limited, finite ; as Ideal and Possible, unlimited, in- 
finite. Hence, there is always room for it to continue and 
extend its realization. Man’s life consists in realizing his own 
Ideal and Possible. Ever does the Ideal, the form under 
which the Possible is revealed, stretch out beyond him, hover 
over and float before him. By means of the ‘Transcendental 
faculty of the soul, he apprehends this Ideal and aspires to it. 
Contemplating it, he perceives that his real being is not full, 
that it contains a void not filled up, that he may be more and bet- 
ter than he is, — better because more. His soul is quickened, 
his heart inflamed, his whole being moved, by the view of the 
Ideal ever floating before him, the revelation to him of the In- 
finitely Possible ; and he is urged on by an all but irresistible 
power to seize it, appropriate it, realize it, and thus augment 
his being, fill up its void. Here is the fact of inspiration. 
This Ideal is God, from the point of view of the Ideal, and 
therefore the inspiration is divine ; it is also man’s own nature 
as Ideal, and therefore the inspiration is natural. It is liter- 
ally an aspiration, or effect of an aspiration, to the Ideal ; and 
by obeying it we realize God, take up more of God into our 
being, augment our own real being and that of God. 
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No comments are necessary to show that this theory, which 
is at present so highly esteemed in Germany, is really nothing 
but another form of stating what the world has known under 
the name of French Philosophy, or French Atheism. At 
bottom, it is simply the doctrine we find in the Systéme de la 
Nature, attributed to Baron d’Holbach, as M. Leroux, though 
virtually adopting it himself, has very clearly shown, in one of 
the numbers of his Revue Indépendante for 1843. ‘This sub- 
lime doctrine does not seem to be wholly unknown to our 
American Transcendentalists, and we find decided traces of 
itin The Present, a periodical lately published in New York, 
and edited by a man of whom we had the right to hope some- 
thing better, and of whom, if God preserve his reason, we 
dare yet hope something better, for he seems to us a man of 
singular purity and ingenuousness ; and we also not unfre- 
quently find traces of it in Mr. Parker. But whether Mr. 
Parker adopts its view of inspiration we are not able to 
say. He has read much, but digested little. He brings to- 
gether scraps from Plato, Plotinus, Proclus, Julian, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, Goethe, Schleiermacher, De Wette, 
Schelling, Coleridge, Jacobi, Locke, Cudworth, Voltaire, 
Cousin, George Fox, Benjamin Constant, and ‘Tom Paine, but 
throws them together in such singular confusion, that, with the 
best intentions in the world to do him justice, we find it all but 
impossible to determine what is the precise view he would be 
willing to have us take as his own. But systematizing his gen- 
eral views as well as we are able, and making hiin as coherent 
and consequent as possible, we take him to hold inspiration to 
be the spontaneous activity of the universal and impersonal 
nature of which we have so often spoken. ‘This impersonal 
nature, which, in itself considered, is God, is, as to its essen- 
tial qualities, power, wisdom, and goodness, and therefore its 
action is always the action of wisdom and goodness, or, from 
the point of view of reason, truth, of the affections, goodness, 
and the sentiments, beauty. Being power or vis activa, it is 
necessarily active, and from within, by its own inherent laws. 
As its nature never varies, its quantity of action and the direc- 
tion of its action must be always the same. It is a sort of 
machine fixed in immensity, immovable under all forms, and 
generating and supplying to each the quantity of inherently 
wise, good, and beautiful power each needs, or has the ca- 
pacity to receive. It is always there, and the particular being 
VOL. III. NO. Iv. 54 
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has but to raise a gate, and it flows in, to the measure of the 
particular being’s capacity. This flowing in is inspiration. 

But this flowing in is not from abroad. ‘To be inspired, we 
need not receive any thing not already in ourselves. ‘The 
source of the inspiration is our own nature. But this is what 
embarrasses us. How our own nature can inspire us, or we 
from our nature receive more than we receive in having 
our nature, puzzles us, and we cannot solve the mystery. 
But, be this as it may, it is certain man is not required to go 
out of himself for inspiration. 


‘** The word is nigh him, even in his heart...... As God fills 
all space, so all spirit; as he influences and constrains unconscious 
and necessitated matter, so he inspires and helps free and conscious 
man...... There are windows towards God, as towards the world. 
There is no intercessor, angel, mediator, between man and God ; 
for man can speak and God can hear, each for himself. He re- 
quires no advocate to plead for man, who needs not to pray by 
attorney. Each soul stands close to the Omnipresent God ; may 
feel his beautiful presence, and have familiar access to the All- 
Father; get truth at first hand from its Author. Wisdom, right- 
eousness, and love are the spirit of God in the soul of man; 
wherever these are, and in proportion to their power, there is in- 
spiration from God.” — pp. 216, 217. 


That is, in proportion as a man is inspired, he is inspired. 
There is no gainsaying that. But 


‘“* God’s action on matter and on man is perhaps the same thing 
to him, though it appear differently modified to us. But it is plain, 
from the nature of things, that there can be but one kind of inspi- 
ration, as of Truth, Faith, or Love ; it is the direct and intuitive 
perception of some truth of thought or of sentiment ; — there can be 
but one mode of inspiration ; it is the action of the Highest within 
the soul, the divine presence imparting light; this presence, as of 
truth, justice, holiness, love, infusing itself into the soul, giving it 
new life; the breathing in of Deity, the in-come of God to the 
soul, in the form of truth through reason, of right through con- 
science, of love and faith through the affections and religious sen- 
timent. Is inspiration confined to theological matters? Is Newton 
less inspired than Simon Peter? ” —p. 218. 

Why not? And, if inspiration be taken not in its author- 
ized sense, how are Mr. Parker’s readers to decide the ques- 
tion he asks ? Suppose they should deny Newton’s inspiration, 
how would he prove it? And what absurdity is there in 
asserting that St. Peter was inspired, and that Sir Isaac New- 
ton was not ? 
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“If God be infinitely perfect, he does not change; then his 
modes of action are perfect and unchangeable. The laws of mind, 
like those of matter, remain immutable and not transcended. As 
God has left no age nor man destitute of reason, conscience, re- 
ligion, so he leaves none destitute of inspiration. It is, therefore, 
the light of our being ; the back-ground of all human faculties ; 
the sole means by which we gain a knowledge of what is not seen 
and felt, the logical condition of all sensual knowledge ; our high- 
way to the world of spirit. Man cannot exist without God, more 
than matter. Inspiration, then, like vision, must be everywhere the 
same thing in kind, however it differs in degree, from race to race, 
from man to man. The degree of inspiration must depend on two 
things: first, on the natural ability, the particular intellectual, 
moral, and religious endowment, or genius, wherewith each man 
is furnished by God; and next, on the use each man makes of 
that endowment ; — in one word, on the man’s quantity of Being, 
and his quantity of Obedience...... A man of noble intellect, of 
deep, rich, benevolent affections, is by his endowments capable of 
more than one less gifted. He that perfectly keeps the soul’s law, 
thus fulfilling the conditions of inspiration, has more than he who 
keeps it imperfectly ; the former must receive all his soul can con- 
tain at that stage of its growth. Thus it depends on a man’s own 
will, in great measure, to what extent he will be inspired.” — 
pp. 219, 220. 


All this is clear enough, as to the fact, that inspiration is 
the action of the impersonal nature, which is our real self ; 
but it is not unencumbered with difficulties. ‘‘ God’s action 
on matter and on man is perhaps the same thing to him, 
though it appear differently modified to us.”” This action is 
inspiration. ‘Then the stone, the moss, the tree, the maggot, 
is inspired in like manner, and in the same sense, as man, and 
the effect differs only in its appearance to us. ‘The action is 
always the same. God does his best to inspire one as much 
as another ; and if one is not as much inspired as another, 
it is because one has a less quantity of being, or because 
it makes a less faithful use of its faculties. But he tells 
us, again, that ‘‘inspiration is the consequence of the faith- 
ful use of our faculties ; each man is its subject [he might 
have added, each block or stone], God its source, truth 
its only test.””— p. 220. Here we are thrown out, quite off 
the centre of gravity ; for we have just been told, that in- 
spiration is ‘‘the light of our being ; the back-ground of all 
human faculties ; the sole means by which we gain a knowl- 
edge of what is not seen and felt, the logical condition of all 
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sensual knowledge.” Hence it follows necessarily, that with- 
out inspiration we have no sensual knowledge, that is, knowl- 
edge by the senses, no light, and no faculties ; and yet inspi- 
ration is the consequence of the faithful use of our faculties ! 
Decidedly this is too bad. ‘To compel us, without knowledge, 
without light, without faculties, to use our faculties, and to use 
them faithfully, and thus gain inspiration, is worse than the 
tyranny of Pharao, in compelling the Israelites to make brick 
without straw, for they could wander over the fields and gather 
up stubble. Furthermore, truth is the only test of inspiration. 
Then the inspiration is not the communication of truth, for 
truth is something we must be already in possession of, as a 
criterion by which to test it. 

‘¢ He that has most of wisdom, goodness, religion, the most 
of truth in its highest modes, is the most inspired.’’ — ib. 
Either the inspiration and these are identical, and then the sense 
is, He who is the most inspired is the most inspired; or the 
inspiration is the effect of these, and then the possession of wis- 
dom, goodness, religion, truth in its highest modes, is the con- 
dition of inspiration, which we suppose to be the author’s mean- 
ing, —and not it the condition of possessing truth, wisdom, 
goodness, religion. But as the possession of these, not in- 
spiration, is the end we should aim at, and if these are attain- 
able without the inspiration as a means, what is the office or 
use of inspiration? Really, we do not know, and we confess 
we cannot understand why ‘T'ranscendentalists assert it at all, 
unless because they think it would not appear religious to deny 
it. Perhaps it is the homage they pay to truth; perhaps the 
‘¢ pear,’ as Luther called the Christian miracles, which they 
throw to children. At any rate, the matter is left quite in the 
dark. 

Having done our best to explain away the difficulties likely 
to embarrass our untranscendental readers, we are led. very 
naturally to ask, what are the proofs by which Transcenden- 
talists attempt to sustain their position, that all religious institu- 
tions have their principle and cause in human nature? But 
Transcendentalists regard this question of proofs as a delicate 
one, and are apt to look upon the demand for proofs as a de- 
cided breach of politeness, a downright piece of impertinence. 
They do not reason ; they affirm, and we should take their 
simple assertion as sufficient. ‘They are not reasoners, but 
seers ; and will we not believe them, when they tell us what they 
see ? ‘Their doctrine rests not on discursion, but on intuition. 
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The intuition is, indeed, possible to all, but not to all states of 
the soul. ‘The soul must be prepared, and its vision purged 
by regimen, and strengthened by exercise. We must, by strict 
regimen and exercise, rise to the pure empyrean, and then we 
shall see and know for ourselves. Then no proofs will be 
needed ; and before then none can be appreciated. Proofs of- 
fered to one still in the low regions of the logical understand- 
ing are pearls cast before swine. What avails it to reason with 
a blind man on colors ? Couch his eyes first. So couch the 
eyes of the soul, open ‘‘ the windows towards God,” and you 
will want no proofs ; you will see as we see, and all we see. 
Moreover, you must take the proper attitude to see. ‘The 
‘Transcendental attitude is to turn the eyes upside down, and 
look at things through your legs.* You and the objects you see 
will then be reversed ; and the essence of ‘I'ranscendentalism 
is not in seeing what others do not see, but in seeing what all 
the world sees, — but with the seer and the seen reversed. 

But if, by a rare condescension to our rationality, 'Tran- 
scendentalists deign to discuss the question of proofs with us, 
they refer us to their doctrine of the unity and identity of the 
one nature, which surges under all forms, and which, out of 
courtesy to the religious world, they are pleased to cal] God. 
What we foolishly imagine to be distinct natures are, as dis- 
tinct from this one nature, mere forms, mere phenomena, and 
therefore unproductive. -But there can be no phenomenon with- 
out being, any more than a shadow without a substance. ‘The 
being of each particular phenomenon is the one identical nature, 
universal in all, particular in each. But this nature is named 
always from the particular phenomenon or class of phenomena 
in which it manifests itself. Manifesting itself in the phenome- 
nal man, it is called man or human nature, and is precisely 
what is meant by man considered as real instead of phenome- 
nal. But as the phenomenal is in itself unproductive, all in the 
history of man must proceed from this nature, which we term 
human nature. Religious institutions are facts in man’s his- 
tory ; therefore they proceed from, or have their principle 
and cause in, human nature. 

Moreover, if you consider the matter, your demand for proofs 
is exceedingly foolish. ‘There can be nothing in history which 





* << Turn the eyes upside down, by looking at the landscape through 
your legs, and how agreeable is the landscape, though you have seen it 
twenty times! ’’— R. W. Emerson, Nature, p. 64. 
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has not its principle and cause in nature. But all natures are 
really one and the same nature, however diversified the forms 
of its manifestation, and this one nature is the nature of all 
men and of each man, is in all and in each; for no man can 
be without a nature. Then you need but study your own 
nature, look into yourselves, in order to see and know the 
truth of our position. All truth is in nature, and all nature is 
in each man. Each man contains all the facts of history in 
himself, and can ascertain them from the analysis of his own 
consciousness. Nature is essentially intelligent, and therefore 
each man must needs know all that has been, is, or is to be, 
and therefore all phenomena past, present, and to come. We 
have, then, a universal intuitive power, and therefore may have 
the particular intuition of the fact in question. This universal 
intuitive power is the ‘l'ranscendental faculty of the soul 
which we assert, and from which we derive our name of 
Transcendentalists. Having this faculty, we can of ourselves 
know all things. Hence our Mr. Parker is a perfect master 
of all history, corrects the statements of Moses, and gives us 
a full and authentic account of the creation, the primitive con- 
dition of man, and of all that has befallen or is to befall him in 
his pilgrimage through the ages ; and he could, if he were so dis- 
posed, tell us the precise number, age, size, and color, whether 
blue or ringstreaked, of the dogs that licked up Jezabel’s blood. 
Why not? He has but to sink the phenomenal man, the 
Parkeritas, which is mere form and in reality nothing, and fall 
back on the impersonal soul, on his real self, and he is univer- 
sal nature, the Omnipresent, Omniscient, and Omnipotent God, 
in which sense he assists at the birth of all phenomena, not as 
spectator only, but also as creator. He was present when the 
stars were set in their course ; he beheld when the earth was 
fashioned and poised on nothing ; he heard the song of the 
sons of the morning, and to him, as creator, rose the exulting 
hymn of praise. What we say of Mr. Parker we may say of 
all men and of each man; for each is in all, and all are in 
each. All, then, in and of themselves, may know all things. 
What need, then,-of proofs ? Why carry coals to Newcastle ? 
This established, the ‘T'ranscendentalist can have no further 
trouble. He carries in him the measure of all things, as he 
asserts in his first fundamental principle, namely, — Man is the 
measure of truth and goodness. Nay, not the measure only, 
but the source of all things. He wills, and it is ; commands, 
and it stands fast. All historical facts adjust themselves to his 
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standard, and his explanations of all phenomena are final. What 
beyond his simple assertion can the most captious or the most 
rational demand ? What he asserts is asserted on the highest 
conceivable authority. ‘The world believes in the fact of inspira- 
tion. So far, so good. It believes, or supposes it believes, 
inspiration to be a supernatural fact, —the communication, 
in a supernatural manner, of facts pertaining to the supernatu- 
ral order. If by supernatural it means supersensual, all very 
well ; but if more, it is wrong, for there is no supernatural, 
since there is but one nature, and nature cannot transcend or 
surpass itself. ‘The world has fancied that Almighty God has 
not only inspired particular individuals, but that he has estab- 
lished positive religious institutions, which must be accepted 
and obeyed as the conditio sine qua non of pleasing him ; but 
in this it only gives form to the great fact, that it always seeks 
to embody its conceptions of what is highest: and best, and to 
impose on itself its embodiment as law. It obeys in this, in- 
deed, its highest conceptions, but nevertheless blunders. ‘The 
world has adored Jesus as the Incarnate God. All right, for 
he was the Incarnate God, and so is every man. Jesus was 
only the type of what all men may and should be, the most 
perfect model of the true man— always excepting Mr. 
Theodore Parker —the world has as yet beheld. The 
world has said Jesus was the only Incarnate God. In this it 
has been wrong, through ignorance or craft, has listened to 
priests and monks, instead of its own great nature. In this 
way ‘Transcendentalists survey all religious institutions, and tell 
us, ex cathedra, what is true, what is false, where we are 
right, and where we are wrong. ‘They do it all by virtue of 
their inherent godship. ‘They cannot possibly err ; for they 
are themselves the infallible criterion, are in themselves the 
Great Soul, the Universal Soul, Impersonal Nature, the Eternal 
and All-perfect God. 

But, my dear friends, you forget yourselves. On your 
own principles, we are God as well as you, and have the same 
Great Soul underlying us that you have. If you plant your- 
selves on your godship, we must plant ourselves on ours. 
Ours, as you yourselves assert, is the equal of yours; why, 
then, are we to yield to you, rather than you tous? If you 
are right, our godship is one and identical with yours. Why, 
then, is not its voice as authoritative, when in us and the race it 
condemns you, as when in you it condemns us? In the race 
and in us, it testifies alike to what you concede and what you 
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deny. Inthe race and in us, it positively rejects your inter- 
pretations of the facts of religious history, and pronounces you 
— Transcendentalists. If it is the voice of God always and 
everywhere the same, how can it testify to one thing in us 
and to another in you, and why is its denial in you paramount 
to its affirmation in us? Is it because you look at things with 
the eyes turned upside down, and through your legs, and we 
do not? ‘This is something, we own ; but it can hardly avail 
you. How do you establish the fact that your mode of look- 
ing is preferable to ours ? Nay, it cannot be so good. Ours 
is unquestionably the most natural mode, as well as the easiest 
and least constrained. On your own principles, all truth is in 
nature, and the more in conformity one is with nature, the 
more natural his mode of looking, the truer and more trust- 
worthy is his intuition. Decidedly, then, we and the race, 
who look at the landscape with our eyes in their normal posi- 
tion, have altogether the advantage of you who look at it with 
your eyes upside down, through your legs, and, in case of dif- 
ference, must trust our godship in preference to yours. 

‘The primal error of ‘l'ranscendentalism, as must be obvious 
to the philosophic reader, is in the denial of substantial forms 
or distinct natures, and the assertion of the unity and identity 
of all natures in one and the same universal nature. Granting 
this denial and assertion, the greater part of their system fol- 
lows as a necessary logical consequence. But the absurdity 
of the consequence is the refutation of the principle. Any 
principle which compels us to assert that there is no difference 
between gravitation and purity of heart, between the nature of 
a stone and the nature of man, and between the nature of man 
and the nature of God, thus making God the nature of the 
stone, and therefore stone itself, is refuted by that figure of 
logic termed reductio ad absurdum, and may be dismissed 
without further comment. 

Transcendentalists have probably been led philosophically 
to the adoption of this error, by attempting to reduce the cate- 
gories of reason to the single category of being and phenome- 
non. Aristotle gave us ten categories, which he made forms 
of the object, or at least forms of the reason, with their foun- 
dation in reality ; Kant has given us fifteen, which he makes 
purely forms of the subject; ‘Transcendentalists, following 
Schelling, Hegel, and Cousin, attempt to identify the subject 
and object, and to resolve all the categories into one. Cousin, 
indeed, professes to recognize two, substance and cause ; but 
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he resolves that of cause into that of substance, by defining 
substance, in the last analysis, after Leibnitz and some of the 
Schoolmen, to be vis activa, or acting force ; and, by resolv- 
ing the effect into the reaction of the cause, he really retains 
only the category of substance, or being and phenomenon, — 
which, as Schelling himself has admitted, is sheer Spinozaism, 
or downright pantheism,— the abyss in which all modern 
philosophy is rapidly losing itself. M. Cousin prides himself 
on this reduction of the categories, and regards it as his chief 
claim to originality as a metaphysician ; but, though we own 
we were simple enough to be taken with it, we consider it the 
rock on which he split, and the source of his failure. Kant 
was wrong in making the categories forms of the subject, with- 
out any foundation in reality, and thus falling into pure Con- 
ceptualism, the old error of Abelard, but which may be 
rejected without falling into the error of either the Realists or 
the Nominalists ; but his list of the categories is probably 
complete and exact, admitting neither of enlargement nor of 
reduction. 

If being or substance, in the last analysis, be vis activa, or 
acting force, it is causative and productive of effects ; and if in- 
finite, it must be capable of producing diversified effects, and ef- 
fects, in their sphere and degree, themselves productive of ef- 
fects. Then each of these effects, inasmuch as productive of 
effects, will be a being, and, as productive of effects diverse from 
those of others, a being of a distinct and different nature. 
Transcendentalists admit the category of being as vis activa ; 
they also admit infinite being. ‘hen they must concede the 
possibility of distinct and different natures. ‘Then they cannot 
assert @ priori, that there is only one and the same nature 
under all forms of existence ; and as they do not pretend to 
be able to assert it a posteriori, to establish it by positive 
proofs, they have no right to assert it at all. 

Transcendentalists have been led also into the same error, 
by misapprehending the true doctrine of God’s immanence in 
creation. God, say they, is not merely causa transiens, but 
also causa immanens, and therefore must be immanent in all 
his works ; which is true. He must be immanent in his 
essential character. ‘True again. He is essentially being ; 
then he must be immanent as being ; then immanent as the 
being of all and of each. He is essentially cause ; then he 
must be immanent as cause; then he is the causativeness 
of all and of each. But the conclusions do not follow. He 
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is, indeed, immanent in all as being, not as the being of all 
and of each, but as that which creates and sustains the being 
of all and of each. He is immanent as cause, not as the 
causativeness of all and of each; but as that which creates and 
sustains the causativeness of all and of each. He is immanent, 
not as the subject, but as that which creates and sustains the 
subject, and distinguishable from it as the cause from the effect. 
Non implicat, then, to suppose that he creates and sus- 
tains different subjects, different beings, distinguishable by 
nature — or their inherent power or quality of producing 
diverse effects — both from himself and from one another, as 
all the world believes, as is implied in every speech or lan- 
guage of men, and which must be assumed, or it is impossible 
to reason a single moment, or even to make a single intelligible 
proposition. ‘This last consideration is of itself sufficient to con- 
vict the ‘Transcendentalists, and ought to silence them for ever. 
The authority of the human race is for them the highest con- 
ceivable authority ; for it is, on their principles, the authority 
of God. ‘Then, since the race never confounds itself with 
any other race, —since it believes, and always has believed, 
there is some real difference between the nature of a stone and 
a loaf of bread, between a maggot and a man, between man 
and God, —and as it never gathers grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles, — ‘Transcendentalists are bound to admit the reality 
of distinct natures, by an authority they cannot gainsay, with- 
out abandoning their whole theory. 

Assuming the reality of distinct natures, —that God has made 
and sustains all beings, each after its kind, — that there are real 
genera and species, substantial forms, — and that each race of 
beings has its specific nature, then what comes within the scope 
of that nature is natural, pertains to the natural order, and 
what transcends it is supernatural, pertains to the supernatural 
order. ach specific nature, by the fact that it is specific, is 
limited, finite ; and then an infinite distance between it and 
God, who is infinite. Then necessarily an infinite order 
above the highest specific or created nature, that is to say, an 
infinite supernatural order, of which the highest conceivable 
created nature knows and can conceive nothing by virtue of 
its natural powers. If there is a God, then there is and must 
be a supernatural order. ‘The Transcendentalists profess to 
believe in God. ‘Then they must admit that there is a super- 
natural order, of which they neither have nor can have any 
knowledge by any natural means. Nothing, then, hinders 
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God, if he chooses, from revealing supernaturally more or 
less of this supernatural order to such of his creatures as he 
has made naturally intelligent. It may be, that the end for 
which he intended man, when he made him, lies not in the 
plane of his natural powers, but in this very supernatural order. 
If so, our true end is attainable by no natural means, and is, 
and must be, unattainable without supernatural aid. ‘Then 
either God has made us for an unattainable end, which would 
implicate his power, his wisdom, or his justice ; or he fur- 
nishes us the supernatural aid by which it is attainable, and with- 
out which it is not attainable. If he furnishes this aid, he 
may, if he chooses, furnish it through positive institutions, to 
the observance of which he attaches the grace needed. But 
whether he has made us for a supernatural destiny, for an end 
which transcends the natural order and pertains to the super- 
natural order, whether he has furnished us the supernatural 
means of attaining it, and whether he has furnished these 
means through positive institutions, and, if so, through what or 
which institutions, are all questions of fact, and must be de- 
cided as questions of fact, not of reason. ‘The human race 
believes that he has made us for a supernatural end, and that 
he furnishes us the necessary aid through positive institutions, 
and Catholics believe through the positive institutions which 
we call the Catholic Church. ‘l'ranscendentalists believe, or 
at least assert, the contrary. Here are the parties, and 
here is the issue. ‘The issue is obviously one of fact, and can’ 
be decided only by an appeal to the proper documents and 
monuments in the case. 

If the documents and monuments be authentic, it has been 
generally conceded the decision must be in favor of the super- 
naturalists. So have thought believers ; the unbelievers of the 
last century thought the same, and therefore frankly denied 
their authenticity. The advocates of religion met this denial, 
and proved the documents and monuments to be authentic, 
and by all the rules of evidence to be admissible and conclu- 
sive. ‘l'ranscendentalists saw this, and thus saw that it would 
be of no avail to attempt to impeach the testimony. But 
could they not admit it, and even turn it against the supernatu- 
ralists ? The thing, if it could be done, would be capital ; it 
would be overthrowing religion by means of religion. Why 
can it not be done ? Protestantism has conquered for us the 
glorious right of private interpretation. It is done. We will 
accept the documents, but interpret them in our own way, and 
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show the religionists that they have never understood them. 
What they have applied to the supernatural order we will ap- 
ply to man’s natural relations, powers, and destiny, and our 
cause is won. 

The documents are authentic. Conceded. Then their testi- 
mony must be referred to the natural order, since there is no 
supernatural order. ‘Then, if you attempt to interpret them 
in favor of a supernatural order, you attempt to impeach them 
by making them testify in favor of what is not. If you believe 
them, you must believe with us; if you disbelieve them, you 
must still believe with us, —for then, according to your own 
principles, you have no authority for believing otherwise. You, 
as well as we, are bound to presume the documents are authen- 
tic ; then they must receive a ‘Transcendental interpretation, 
and then they prove ‘Transcendentalism, and you must be 
‘Transcendentalists on their authority, if on no other. Would 
you be guilty, or have us guilty, of the absurdity, of the blas- 
phemy, of making them testify to what is false or absurd ? 
This is a fair specimen of the mode in which the author of the 
work before us reasons in regard to the Bible, and is but a 
simple statement of the exegetical canon he adopts in its inter- 
pretation. The force of the argument lies solely in the as- 
sumption that there is no supernatural order, which is false, if 
there be a God ; and its beauty consists in assuming the truth 
of ‘Transcendentalism, and then gravely concluding that the 
Scriptures, for instance, if authentic, must be so interpreted 
as to teach it, and, if they teach it, those who believe them 
must believe it. This is what may be called Transcendental 
logic, and certainly transcends all the author of the Organon 
ever thought of commending. 

But, after all, ’ranscendentalists must sustain their interpre- 
tation of the documents and monuments of religion either by 
an appeal to the divine and supernatural, or by an appeal 
to the human and natural. If by the former, they concede 
what they deny and wish to disprove; if by the latter, 
they are refuted by the very authority to which they ap- 
peal. ‘The human and natural must be collected from their 
operation ; for, so far as inoperative, they are, so far as their 
authority is concerned, as if they were not. ‘Then, after the 
divine and supernatural, the assent of the race must be the 
best and most authoritative exponent of what is human and 
natural ; for it is only in the race that we have a full view of 
the human and natural in operation. But the race does not 
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sustain the Transcendentalists ; it agrees, whether believing or 
not believing, that the sense of the documents and monuments 
relates to the supernatural. ‘Then the ‘T'ranscendentalists must 
abandon their interpretation, as contradicted by the only au- 
thority on which they can rely for sustaining it. Then they 
must admit the supernatural order ; then supernatural revela- 
tion ; then positive religious institutions ; and then the Cath- 
olic Church ; or impeach the documents. ‘This latter alter- 
native is out of the question, as they themselves admit, by 
their effort to explain them in accordance with Naturalism. 
Then nothing remains for them, if they do not wish to write 
themselves down what Dogberry wished to be written down, 
to confess that they have been chasing their own shadow, and 
to beg God to forgive their folly and absurdity, and to receive 
them as humble postulants at the door of his Church. 


We have now gone through with what we proposed to say 
on Transcendentalism, or latest form of Infidelity. We 
have said all we have judged to be necessary to enable our 
readers to understand its essential character, and all that can 
be requisite for its refutation. It can hardly be expected that 
what we have said will have much influence on confirmed 
T'ranscendentalists themselves ; but we trust in God that it 
may serve to put those who are as yet unbitten on their guard, 
and make our readers generally more suspicious of the novel 
principles of modern literature and philosophy. ‘The danger 
is not, that any man with his eyes open will espouse ‘T'ran- 
scendentalism, when fully developed, and dressed in its own 
robes ; but that specious principles which imply it may be 
imbibed by well-meaning individuals before suspecting the fatal 
consequences they involve. In fact, all modern philosophy 
and literature are more or less tinctured with ‘T'ranscendental- 
ism, and we find not unfrequently traces of it where we are 
not only sorry to find them, but where we little expected them. 
The enemy has sown its principles broadcast over the 
modern world, and they rarely fail to spring up, and flourish, 
and bear their poisonous fruit. One hardly knows when he is 
safe in accepting any view or doctrine of a more recent date 
than the Reformation. Let no man fancy, because he can 
laugh at the absurdity of ‘Transcendentalism, when full grown, 
and displaying itself in all its deformity, absurdity, and impiety, 
that he is in no danger of countenancing it. Even while 


laughing, he may find that he is sustaining principles which 
logically imply it. 
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But, after all, what is the real sum and substance of ‘T'ran- 
scendentalism, this latest and noblest birth of Time, as its 
friends regard it, and from which we are promised the univer- 
sal palingenesia of man and nature, — what is it, when reduced 
to its simple, positive teachings ? We have been led through 
tomes of metaphysical lore ; we have been allured by bril- 
liant promises of a recovered Eden ; we have been flattered 
by glowing descriptions of our godlike powers, affinities, and 
tendencies ; we have been transported by the assurance that 
we may dispense with priests, prophets, intercessors, and 
mediators, and of ourselves approach the Infinite One face to 
face, and drink our supply at the primal Fountain of ‘Truth 
itself ; but now, having lingered till the ascending sun has ex- 
haled the dewdrops and exhausted the gems and _ precious 
stones which sparkled in rich profusion at our feet, what is the 
real and positive value of what has so long detained and 
charmed us? ‘Things are what they are; man is what he is, 
and by a right use of his faculties may be, do, and know all he 
can be, ie. and know. So far as we are wise, good, and lov- 
ing, so far we have and know wisdom, goodness, love ; ; and so 
far as we have and know wisdom, goodness, love, we have and 
know God, in so far as he is wisdom, goodness, love. He 
who knows more of these knows more than he who knows 
less. If the possession of wisdom, goodness, love, be inspi- 
ration, then he who has the most wisdom, goodness, love, is 
the most inspired, — and to be more inspired, he must get more 
wisdom, goodness, love. ‘lo be more inspired, he must be 
more inspired. If white be white, then white is white ; if 
black be black, then what ts black is black; if two be two, 
then two are two. Or, in two grand formulas from Mr. Parker, 
‘*¢ Goodness is goodness,”’ and ‘‘ Be good and do good,”’ and 
— you will be good and do good! If this is not the whole of 
Transcendentalism, when divested of its denials, its .blas- 
phemy, and its impiety, and reduced to its simple dogmatic 
teaching, then we have given days, weeks, months, and years, 
to its study to no purpose. Stated in plain and simple terms, 
it is the veriest commonplace imaginable. Itis merely ‘* much 
ado about nothing,’’ or ‘‘ a tempest in a teapot.”? Dressed 
up in the glittering robes of a tawdry rhetoric, or wrapped in 
the mystic folds of an unusual and unintelligible dialect, it may 
impose on the simple and credulous ; but to attempt to satisfy 
one’s spiritual wants with it is as vain as to attempt to fill one’s 
self with the east wind, or to warm one’s freezing hands on a 
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cold winter’s night by holding them up to the moon. Yet its 
teachers are the great lights of this age of light, before whom 
all the great lights of past times pale as the stars before the sun. 
Men and women, through some mistake not in a lunatic hos- 
pital, run after them with eagerness, hang with delight o2 their 
words, and smack their lips as if feeding on honey. Our 
Protestant populations, on whom the sun of the Reformation 
shines in its effulgence, are moved, run towards their teach- 
ing, and are about to hail it as the Tenth Avatar, come to 
redeem the world. Wonderful teachers! Wonderful popula- 
tions! Wonderful age ! 

In conclusion ; while surveying the mass of absurdities and 
impieties heaped together under the name of ‘Transcendental- 
ism, and which attract so many, and even some of our own 
friends, whose kindness of heart, whose simple manners, and 
whose soundness of judgment on all other subjects command 
our love and esteem, we have been forcibly struck with the 
utter impotence of human reason to devise a scheme which 
reason herself shall not laugh to scorn. As often as man has 
attempted of himself alone to build a tower which should 
reach to heaven, or to connect by his own skill and labor the 
earthly with the celestial, and make a free and easy passage 
from one to the other, the Lord has derided his impotent 
efforts, confounded his language, and made confusion more 
confused. Uniform failure should teach us the folly of the 
attempt, and lead us to ask, if it be not the highest reason to 
bow to the divine reason, and the most perfect freedom to 
have no will but the will of God. ‘*O Israel! thou destroy- 
est thyself ; in me is thy help.” 


Arr. II]. — The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, containing the Confession of 
Faith, the Catechisms, and the Directory for the Worship 
of God ; together with the Plan of Government and Disci- 
pline, as ratified by the General Assembly at their Sessions 
in May, 1821, and amended in 1833. Philadelphia: Has- 
well & Co. 1838. 


In the article on the Presbyterian Confession of Faith in 
this Journal for April last, we disposed of only the first half 
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of the first chapter ; we hope to be able in this to dispose of 
the remaining half, and present our readers a complete view 
of the tenets, or rather inconsistencies and contradictions, 
which the Westminster divines have contrived to compress 
within their preliminary chapter, ‘‘ Of the Holy Scripture.”’ 
In reality, the controversy should be regarded as ended with 
the fact we have already established, that Presbyterians are 
utterly unable to prove the inspiration of the Scriptures ; for, 
since they profess to found their doctrines on the Scriptures 
as inspired, it is evident, that, by failing to establish the fact of 
inspiration, they cannot proceed a single step in the argument, 
and that their whole fabric falls to the ground, and is only 
ruins and rubbish, if even so much. But waiving this, and 
granting them the inspiration of the Scriptures, — not, indeed, 
on their grounds, but on the testimony of the Catholic Church, 
which has all the marks of credibility the most captious can 
ask, — we resume the discussion, and admire anew the beauty 
and vigor of logic, the marvellous concatenation of conclusions, 
the acuteness of judgment, the felicitous application of Scrip- 
tural texts, which they display throughout their formulary, 
and which they offer us as their credentials. 

We have already examined the first five articles of the first 
chapter ; we commence now with the sixth, which is as fol- 
lows :— 


‘‘'The whole counsel of God, concerning all things necessary 
for his own glory, man’s salvation, faith, and life, is either set down 
expressly in Scripture, or by good and necessary consequence may 
be deduced from Scripture ; unto which nothing at any time is to 
be added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit, or traditions 
of men. Nevertheless, we acknowledge the inward illumination 
of the Spirit of God to be necessary for the saving understanding 
of such things as are revealed in the word; and there are some 
circumstances concerning the worship of God, and the government 
of the Church, common to human actions and societies, which are 
to be ordered by the light of nature and Christian prudence, ac- 
cording to the general rules of the word, which are always to be 
obeyed.” ; 


The proofs of the three parts of the article are, — 


“1. 2 Tim. iii. 16,17. All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness; that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 2. Gal.i. 8. But though 
we or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you 
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than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. 
2 Thess. ii. 2. That ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, 
neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the 
day of Christ is at hand. 3. St. John, vi. 45. It is written in the 
prophets, And they shall be all taught of God. Every man there- 
fore that hath heard, and hath learned of the Father, cometh unto 
me. 1 Cor. ii. 9, 10, 12. But as it is written, Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love him. But God 
hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God. Now we have received, 
not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God, that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us of God. 1 Cor. 
xi. 13, 14. Judge in yourselves: is it comely that a woman pray 
unto God uncovered? Doth not even nature itself teach you, that, 
if a man have long hair, it is a shame unto him? 1 Cor. xiv. 26, 
40. How is it, then, brethren? when ye come together, every 
one of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a 
revelation, hath an interpretation. Let all things be done unto 
edifying. Let all things be done decently and in order.” 


This article is designed to establish the sufficiency of 
the Scriptures, and to reject the traditions of the Catholic 
Church, and we should undoubtedly be bound to admit it, if 
Presbyterians could show conclusively that all was written, 
and that all not written is necessarily tradition of men. But 
this, we proved in our former article, by undeniable facts and 
even by Scripture itself, they do not and cannot show. We 
also showed that the Scriptural texts which they adduced to 
prove that the whole word was written prove no such thing, 
and when adduced for such a purpose are mere mockery, or 
rather, an imposition attempted on the people. It is not neces- 
sary to go anew over the ground we then surveyed ; it is 
enough for us now simply to examine the additional texts 
which the Presbyterian divines quote in support of the sufli- 
ciency of the Scriptures, and against Catholic tradition. 

We remark, in passing, the palpable contradiction which the 
article just quoted bears on its very face. Its authors evi- 
dently felt themselves in an awkward position. ‘They were 
under the necessity of making the article say, The Scrip- 
tures are sufficient, yet something is wanting in them ; they 
contain every thing, yet still something must be added. For, 
after asserting that the Scriptures contain the whole counsel of 
God, every thing necessary unto faith and life, they suppose that 
‘‘sood and necessary consequences ”’ are still to be drawn 
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from them, as the condition of obtaining what is truly neces- 
sary for faith and life. Is not this asserting and denying the 
sufficiency of the Scriptures in the same breath? If the 
Scriptures had been intended by Almighty God to contain his 
whole counsel, and to furnish us with all things necessary for 
his glory, and man’s salvation, faith, and life, would they not of 
themselves draw these good and necessary consequences, and 
not leave a matter so important to the discretion and judgment 
of our Presbyterian divines? To draw good and necessary 
consequences from given principles is far from being an easy 
matter, and is not unfrequently quite impossible. In science, 
for instance, the law of gravitation contains all the motions of 
the planets and comets, and he who could draw all the good and 
necessary consequences it involves would be the paragon of 
astronomers. ‘I'his drawing of good and necessary conse- 
quences is, in fact, the real difficulty. What more absurd 
than to assert, that nothing must be added to the law of gravi- 
tation in astronomy, or that he who knows that law knows the 
whole of astronomy ? ‘lhe whole of civil and municipal law 
is contained in the principle, Give to every one his due. Is 
every man able to deduce the whole, by ‘‘ good and necessary 
consequences,”’ from this principle ? and are all works on law 
to be condemned and reprobated, on the ground, that every 
man knows the principle, and the principle is all that needs to 
be known? ‘The immense number of volumes on jurispru- 
dence have been written solely because, in the various cases 
which arise, it is not always easy to determine what really are 
the good and necessary consequences to be drawn, and applied 
to each particular case. 

Is it different in religious matters? Take, as an example, 
carrying the Lord’s Supper to the sick. This is not expressly 
commanded in Scripture. But it is expressly stated, that the 
Lord’s Supper is to be celebrated, and that, unless one eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, he shall not 
have life in him. Now, what are the ‘‘ good and necessary con- 
sequences ”’ to be drawn from these two statements as to car- 
rying the Lord’s. Supper to the sick? Catholics draw one 
consequence, Presbyterians another ; which proves that it is 
difficult to draw ‘‘ good and necessary consequences ”’ from 
Scripture alone. In‘point of fact, the Scriptures neither ex- 
pressly command nor forbid the practice, and it must there- 
fore be impossible from them alone to come to any certain 
conclusion respecting it, since the practice depends on the will 
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of Christ, and they, in this instance, tell us nothing partic- 
ularly of that will, one way or the other. Presbyterians con- 
sider the practice superfluous and even superstitious ; while 
the Catholic Church, the Church of England, and all the 
Oriental sects, are solicitous to impart this sacrament to the 
dying Christian, and believe this to be not only the most plau- 
sible consequence of the words of Scripture, but a positive 
institution of the Apostles and of our Lord himself. Who dares 
assert that ‘‘ good and necessary consequences ”’ from Scrip- 
ture forbid it? especially since they say nothing expressly 
about it, and it has been observed, from the time of the Apos- 
tles down, by so many millions of Christians, as an apostolic 
practice, — not indeed written in a book, but intrusted to liv- 
ing men, who continually observed it, and could not possibly 
mistake or forget it? ‘This is one example among a thousand 
equally clear and conclusive. It is, then, perfectly idle to tell 
us that the Scriptures are sufficient, and yet tell us that ‘* good 
and necessary consequences ”’ remain to be drawn from them, 
without which they would be insufficient. The great difficulty 
is in drawing the consequences, and it is in the consequences 
they draw that men chiefly differ one from another, and fall 
into their dangerous errors and heresies. No book could be 
sufficient which should not itself draw and set down expressly 
all the good and necessary consequences requisite to God’s glo- 
ry, and man’s salvation, faith, and life ; and as the Bible does 
not, by the confession of Presbyterians themselves, do this, it 
is evidently insufficient, and they confess it to be insuflicient, 
even while insisting on its sufficiency. 

The article contains, also, another contradiction, not less 
palpable. It affirms the Scriptures to be sufficient for all that 
concerns God’s glory, and man’s salvation, faith, and life, and 
yet asserts, that, besides them, ‘‘ the illumination of the Spirit 
of God is necessary to a saving understanding of the word.” 
‘There is more in this apparently modest and pious assertion of 
the necessity of inward illumination to the saving understand- 
ing of the Scriptures than may at first appear. It leaves the 
Scriptures open to every visionary or enthusiast, and wholly 
destroys their credibility as a monument of our faith. The 
meaning of a book is to be made out from the natural sense of 
the terms and expressions it employs, as understood by the 
community which uses them. If something interior and in- 
visible is necessary to determine that meaning, the book is a 
mere scrawl or riddle, and utterly unfit to serve any purpose 
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for which written documents are needed or used among men. 
The words, ‘‘ this is my body,” have a meaning of themselves, 
which must be sought in the religious community for which the 
book containing them was written. If, then, a Presbyterian 
comes forward and tells us that these words mean “ this is not 
my body, but bread,’’ and grounds his assertion on the assumed 
fact, that he has the Spirit and we have not, we can only treat 
his assertion as a like folly would be treated in a civil court. 
The assertion of the necessity of the inward illumination to 
the saving understanding of Scripture is, then, a flagrant con- 
tradiction of the assertion of the sufficiency of Scripture. It 
makes the Bible, in itself considered, virtually a sealed book, 
or a book of riddles, whose sense, if sense it have, only a 
few adepts can make out. Nothing could be more hostile to 
that sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures which Presbyterians 
profess to assert as their fundamental principle.* ‘These con- 
tradictions can surprise no one at all acquainted with secta- 
rians. Iniquity and error must ever of necessity contradict 
themselves. Only justice and truth can be always consequent 
and self-consistent. 

But let us pass to the examination of the Scripture testi- 
mony by which the Presbyterian divines attempt to prove that 
the written word contains every thing necessary and is the 
sole rule of faith and practice. ‘The passage adduced is the 
same which was previously brought forward, and which we 
examined in our former article, namely, ‘‘ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God,” &c. ; only it is now produced 
with the addition of the words, ‘‘ that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.’? What 
more inapposite or inadequate to their purpose could they pos- 
sibly allege ? The holy Apostle is here instructing his disci- 
ple Timothy, not giving directions to Christians generally. 
He speaks, moreover, of the Old Testament, the only Scrip- 
tures Timothy could have known from his childhood, since a 
great part of the New ‘Testament was not written till after St. 
Paul wrote this Epistle, and the part which was written had, 
most likely, not yet been collected into a volume. If, then, 
the text quoted proves any thing to the purpose, it proves too 
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much ; for it proves that the Old Testament alone is sufficient, 
which Presbyterians would be as loath to admit as we. Such 
a conclusion might, indeed, be acceptable to Jews ; but even 
Presbyterians must reject it at once. ‘Then, again, the text 
by no means asserts or maintains the sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old ‘Testament, or of the New, or of both to- 
gether. It simply indicates the Scriptures, and especially 
those of the Old ‘Testament, the only Scriptures the holy 
Apostle is then speaking of, as an excellent means of perfect- 
ing the man of God, —that is, the clergyman, the bishop, or 
pastor of souls, — of thoroughly furnishing him for every good 
word and work. All this is true, and does not in the least 
suppose that the Scriptures contain every thing necessary and 
are of themselves alone sufficient for every purpose. It sim- 
ply supposes that the clergyman will acquire perfection by the 
perusal and study of the Sacred Scriptures. If we exhort a 
young orator to study Demosthenes, and tell him that this 
study will perfect him as an orator, and furnish him with proper 
models for every species of composition, we by no means 
assert or imply that Demosthenes will absolutely suffice for 
every thing, that there will be no need of Greek grammar and 
lexicon, without which, perchance, Demosthenes might be a 
sealed book. Hence, this text, adduced by Presbyterians to 
prove that the Scriptures alone are sufficient for every thing, 
and are the sole rule of faith and practice, proves nothing to 
their purpose. It is one of those illusory and nugatory proofs 
with which this Confession of Faith abounds, and merely proves 
either the want of ingenuousness and strict integrity on the 
part of its framers, or the great difficulty they found in draw- 
ing ‘* good and necessary consequences ”’ from the words of 
Scripture. 

But, leaving this text, we turn to the consideration of the 
Scriptural authorities adduced for rejecting Catholic tradi- 
tions. ‘The pertinency and force of these authorities consist 
in a species of trick, which is any thing but ingenuous, and is 
altogether- unworthy the character, we were about to say, 
even of Presbyterians. We are told that the Scriptures are 
so complete, that nothing is to be added to them ‘‘ by the tra- 
ditions of men,” — just as if any Catholic held that traditions 
of men were to be taken as the word of God! If the ques- 
tion turned on traditions of men, traditions broached and set 
up, after the Apostles, by men who gave out their own visions, 
fancies, or excogitations for the word of God, we should be 
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as ready, to say the least, to discard them as Presbyterians 
are. We grant, nay, earnestly contend, that all such tra- 
ditions are to be discarded, and this is one reason why we do 
and must discard Presbyterianism itself, — palpably a mere 
tradition of men, first concocted full fifteen hundred years after 
Christ and his holy Apostles. ‘These are not the traditions 
Catholics assert and contend for. Catholics say Christ and 
his Apostles taught men, vivd voce, many things which were 
not committed to writing, but which have been preserved faith- 
fully in the doctrine and practice of the Church, according to 
the admonition of the holy Apostle Paul :—‘‘ Stand firm, 
brethren, and hold the traditions you have learned, whether by 
word or by our epistle.”” 2 Thess. ii. 14. ‘These traditions 
are not the traditions of men, but an integral part of the re- 
vealed word, — the revelations and teaching of God (tradited) 
transmitted by men, who can and do transmit many things 
without writing, as they transmit language, and various prac- 
tices and habits, which no one finds first, if at all, in books, 
but which every one learns long before opening a book. 

If the Presbyterians had the candor to acknowledge these 
facts, or if their readers were aware of them, they would see, 
at a glance, that the passages adduced do not in the least im- 
pugn Catholic traditions. ‘Those passages simply condemn 
traditions of men, — not traditions transmitted by men, but 
traditions which are of human origin, and which Catholics have 
always been, and are, the first and the most strenuous to con- 
demn. ‘The first text adduced is from St. Paul. ** Though we 
or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you than 
that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” 
‘The Presbyterian divines bring forward this passage as ex- 
pressly condemning all traditions ; but no selection could be 
more unfortunate for them. It not only says nothing against 
traditions, but is an awful denunciation of Presbyterianism, and 
an express command to all who would adhere to the Gospel of 
our Lord to hold it accursed. These divines would represent 
this text to mean, If any body holds any doctrine to be di- 
vinely revealed not written in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, let him be accursed : therefore, let Papists, 
who hold traditional doctrines, be accursed. Yet there is no 
scholar but would be ashamed to pretend that this is the real 
meaning ; and even Presbyterians themselves, if they would 
examine the context, would, on this point, agree with us. ‘The 
Galatians had been converted to Christ by the Apostle St. 
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Paul, who had taken great pains to make them understand that 
the Mosaical ceremonies were not only unnecessary, but, if 
observed in a Jewish spirit, and considered a necessary part of 
Christianity, even superstitious. Some Jewish teachers went 
among them, and persuaded them to embrace these same cere- 
monies as necessary, and thus caused them to turn again to the 
weak and poor elements of the Law. They observed days, 
and months, and years, and wished again to come under the 
Law. (iv. 9, 10, 21.) On learning this, the Apostle wrote 
to them in terms of mingled holy indignation and burning 
charity. ‘* I wonder that you are so soon removed from him 
who called you to the grace of Christ, to another gospel, 
which is not another, only there are some who trouble you, 
and would pervert the Gospel of Christ. But though we or an 
angel from heaven preach any other gospel to you than that 
which we have preached to you, let him be anathema.”’ The 
meaning of St. Paul is clearly, If any body, even an angel, 
come and preach to you the necessity of Jewish observ- 
ances, let him be accursed ; and, in a more general sense, If 
any one, even an angel, preach to you any doctrine contrary 
to that which we have preached, let him be accursed. ‘That 
this is his meaning, and that the one given in the Confession is 
absurd, must be manifest to all who reflect that St. Paul says 
nothing here of a gospel written, but speaks simply of a gos- 
pel preached, — that the Four Gospels were not then written, 
— certainly not that of St. John, which was not written till 
many years afterwards, — and that many other portions of the 
Scriptures were also as yet unwritten, as Jearned Presbyterians 
are themselves aware and admit. If the Presbyterian inter- 
pretation of the text were admitted, we should be required to 
reject every writing of the Apostles posterior to the date of 
the Epistle to the Galatians, even many of the Epistles of 
St. Paul himself, as another gospel than that which he 
preached to the Galatians, —a conclusion which even Pres- 
byterians must shrink from with horror. But, if many things 
were added to the New Testament, containing doctrines not 
found in the parts written prior to the Epistle in question, 
every one must see that St. Paul could have meant only what 
we have alleged, that is, If any one hold any thing contrary to 
the Christian traditions which you have received from us, let 
him be accursed. ‘The Gospel preached to the Galatians must 
have been, to a great extent, if not exclusively, a traditional 
one. Consequently, the meaning of St. Paul must have been, 
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If any one hold any doctrine contrary to that which has been 
given to you, whether in writing or orally, it matters not 
whether in the one mode or the other, let him be accursed. 
So far, then, from asserting that there must be no traditions, 
this text, as far as it goes, presupposes and teaches to the 
contrary. 

The Church has always cherished this maxim of the great 
Apostle, written far more efficaciously in the convictions and 
practices of Christians than it can be on paper. If any one 
comes forward preaching any doctrine unknown before him, or 
irreconcilable with the dogmas already received, the language 
of Catholics has been from the first, Let him be anathema. 
On this ground any doctrine which is new is rejected as false ; 
for, if new, it cannot be a doctrine of the Apostles, but must 
be the offspring of the human intellect or fancy. ‘There is no 
need of discussion, no need of a long course of reading. Is 
the doctrine contrary to what has been taught? ‘Then it is 
false. If, per impossibile, an angel from heaven were to preach 
it, still it is false and to be rejected ; for we know that the 
doctrines taught by the Apostles are from God, and so con- 
firmed by miracles, that it would be absurd not to receive 
them. We know, also, that God protects his Church against 
even hell, whose gates can never prevail against it. We know 
this latter point from innumerable proofs, among which we 
reckon as not the least this very text of St. Paul, which com- 
mands us, if even an angel should come preaching any novelty 
contrary to the doctrine preached in the Church, not to listen 
to him. 

But what will become of Presbyterianism, if tried by this test, 
— the touchstone furnished by the great Apostle, the Doctor 
of Nations ? What, in fact, is it itself, but a naked, undisguised, 
and undisguisable novelty ? What is it, but a doctrine unde- 
niably contrary to that of the Apostles, and which has been 
received in the Church through every age? ‘That it was a 
novelty at the time when John Calvin and John Knox 
broached it is so evident, that Presbyterians themselves can- 
not seriously uridertake to deny it. ‘They themselves tell us 
that they left the Catholic Church in consequence of its old 
errors, old superstitions, old corruptions, old traditions of men. 
Calvin and Knox gave themselves out as the preachers of 
new and pure doctrines, the propagators of a new light, and the 
authors of a new era for the religious world. What was this, 
but setting aside the ancient doctrine, and substituting a modern 
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one? But the Apostle solemnly declares, that, if even an 
angel comes preaching a doctrine different from what has been 
preached before, he is to be accursed. Alas for Presbyte- 
rianism ! even if it had been preached by an angel from heaven, 
we are commanded by the very text which Presbyterians ad- 
duce, and are ambitious of engraving on their escutcheon, to 
hold it accursed ; how much rather, then, since it was preached 
by no angel, but by such men as John Calvin and John Knox, 
certainly no angels, —unless of darkness! ‘This text of St. 
Paul, then, instead of militating against Catholic traditions, is 
evidently a direct and irrevocable condemnation of Presby- 
terianism itself, indeed of all modern sects, among which Pres- 
byterians, we admit, are entitled to the first rank. Decidedly, 
they should not quote this text. ‘The Philistines flattered 
themselves that they had achieved a glorious victory, when 
they took captive the Ark of Israel, and carried it in triumph 
to their own country ; but when they beheld their god Dagon 
mutilated and their cities depopulated by the divine justice, 
they were even more eager to restore it than they had been to 
possess it. Presbyterians, perhaps, will be as eager hereafter 
to restore this text to its rightful owners, as the Philistines 
were the Ark. 

The second text the Confession quotes against Catholic tra- 
ditions is, ‘‘ Be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, 
neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter, as from us, as 
that the day of Christ is at hand.”? ‘This is a singular text to 
prove that Scripture is sufficient, and that Catholic traditions 
are traditions of men, and to be discarded. 


‘¢ Sharp optics has he, I ween, 
Who sees what’s not to be seen.”’ 


So sharp logicians are our Presbyterian divines, who find 
proofs where proofs there are none. St. Paul writes to the 
Thessalonians not to believe the Millerites of their time ; there- 
fore the Scriptures alone are the sole rule of faith and prac- 
tice ; therefore Catholic traditions are traditions of men, and 
to be discarded! There is no refuting such reasoning. But, 
seriously, if Presbyterians adduce this text as evidencing an 
instance of false tradition, how happens it they fail to perceive, 
that, in their haste to pluck out their neighbours’ eyes, they most 
effectually pluck out theirown ? St. Paul refers to tradition not 
only by word, but also by letter. If Presbyterians say, ‘There- 
fore there have been false traditions, and therefore all traditions 
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are to be discarded ; we retort, Therefore there have been 
false Scriptures, and therefore all Scripture is to be discarded. 

If the subject were not so serious, one could not help being 
amused with the zeal of Presbyterians against the traditions of 
men, when their own Confession and Constitution show us 
with what admirable docility and tameness they submit to doc- 
trines and practices which have and can have no origin but in 
the pride of innovators ; when we are able to point out the 
very year of the birth of the founder of Presbyterianism, fif- 
teen hundred years after our Saviour, the year in which he 
separated himself from the Church, the exact data of the Cal- 
vinistic inoculation of John Knox, the year and the month 
of the various enterprises of Calvinism in the several parts of 
Europe, and, in fact, of the origin of all their religious prac- 
tices. Here we have unquestionably an example of traditions 
of men held as the pure word of God by Presbyterians 
themselves, although the year and day can be pointed out 
when they sprang from the head of Calvin and Calvinistic 
leaders. How, then, can they have the hardihood, nay, how 
can they be so suicidal as to speak against traditions of men ? 
What can be more supremely ridiculous than to discard as 
human tradition the celebration of Easter, the solemn com- 
memoration of the death of Christ by a season of penance 
and fasting, when the death and resurrection of Christ are 
both mentioned in the New Testament, when the Old ‘Tes- 
tament abounds with festivals divinely instituted in commem- 
oration of great events, and these two yearly commemo- 
rations are found to have been observed in the Church from 
the earliest ages, — and yet to admit as Scriptural a mode 
of ecclesiastical government by congregational, presbyterial, 
and synodical assemblies, of which there was no example 
at*the time of Calvin’s birth, and of which there never had 
been an example in the world? What more undeniably a 
human tradition than the name, office, functions, and mode 
of election and ordination, of a Presbyterian ruling elder ? 
Surely, Presbyterians are the last people in the world to speak 
disrespectfully of human traditions, as we shall show, even 
more conclusively, when we reach the various questions which 
will come up under their Constitution and Plan of Government. 
Deprive them of human traditions, and they would be in the 
sad plight of the man of Mount Ephraim, who ran after the 
Danites with his piteous wail, and when asked why he cried, 
answered, ‘* Ye have taken away my gods which I have made 
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me, and the priest, and all that I have, and do you say, What 
aileth thee ?”? Judges xvill. 24. 

After all, it is only in theory and by way of boasting, that 
Presbyterians assert the sufficiency of the Scriptures alone as 
the sole rule of faith and practice. ‘They really hold the 
Bible alone to be quite inadequate to the formation of a system 
of religious doctrine, and are in this respect remarkable among 
all modern sects ; or else why the volume before us? If the 
Scriptures alone be sufficient, if they are the sole rule of faith 
and practice, why the Wasteuatee Confession of Faith, the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, the Directory, the Form of 
Government and Discipline, and other valuable appendages ? 
Is it not solely because Presbyterians fear that people will not 
find in the Bible this mode of government by ministers, ruling 
elders, and deacons, the three grades of the Presbyterian 
hierarchy ? Is it not because they have a suspicion that peo- 
ple will not, without the help of the Confession of Faith, the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, find out that God in the be- 
ginning made some men with the design of beatifying and glo- 
rifying them, and others with the design of making them the 
prey of eternal fire? Is it not because they are afraid that 
the dogma, that God leaves sinners, and sometimes even just 
men, without the gracious assistance necessary to enable them 
to keep his law, will not be ferreted out by the reader of 
Scripture, unless it is propounded to them in the Confession 
and Catechisms, since Presbyterians or Calvinists are the only 
ones who find out that this and the other articles of the Calvin- 
istic creed are clearly taught in Scripture ? They hold their 
Confession of Faith, their Directory, their plan of government, 
their catechisms, and their discipline to be necessary ; hence, 
they ordain that no one shall be licensed ‘‘ as an elder or a 
minister, unless he adopt the Confession of Faith, and- ap- 
prove of the government and discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church.”” If these be necessary, and Scripture alone con- 
tains every thing necessary, how happens it that it does not 
contain these, and in the precise form in which they are to be 
adopted and approved by the candidates for license ? Did the 
Holy Ghost forget himself, and hence the necessity of the 
Westminster divines to supply his deficiency ? 

There are some Protestant sects who are far from being guil- 
ty of the particular species of hypocrisy chargeable upon Pres- 
byterians ; sects which do not uphold the sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture with one hand, and demolish it with the other by impos- 
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ing creeds and confessions drawn up by men, which discard 
all creeds, even the Apostles’ Creed, every discipline and di- 
rectory as a curse, and hold up the Scriptures alone as suf- 
ficient, as the sole rule of faith, without gloss, note, or com- 
ment. In one sense these do admit the sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture, for this is all they admit; since they do not agree ona 
single article taught by the Scriptures, as must be the case 
with all who assert the sufficiency of the Bible alone ; — an- 
other and a conclusive proof to Catholics, that Scripture alone 
is not sufficient, and that Christ and the Apostles did not 
intend to write every thing necessary, but left every thing in 
the hands of a living body subsisting always unto the consum- 
mation of the world, always supernaturally assisted and able 
to transmit both what was written, with its true interpretation, 
and what was not written. Hence the command and the 
promise, — ‘* Going, teach all nations, .... . teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever which I have commanded 
you ; for, behold, I am with you all days unto the consumma- 
tion of the world.”” St. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 

But we come now to another point in the Protestant creed, 
namely, the clearness of Scripture. Here the Presbyterians 
seem to surpass even themselves in mystification, and in that 
peculiar skill in deducing proofs from Scripture, which reminds 
us of the etymology of lucus from non lucendo. We quote 
the article entire, with its proofs. 


* Art. VIL. All things in Scripture are not alike plain in them- 
selves, nor alike clear unto all; yet those things which are neces- 
sary to be known, believed, and observed, for salvation, are so 
clearly propounded and opened in some place of Scripture or 
other, that not only the learned, but the unlearned, in a due use of 
the ordinary means, may attain unto a sufficient understanding of 
them. 

“© 2 Pet. iii. 16. As also in all his epistles, speaking in them 
of these things ; in which are some things hard to be understood, 
which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also 
the other Scriptures, unto their own destruction. Ps. exix. [cxviil.] 
105, 130. Thy werd is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path. — The entrance of thy words giveth light; it giveth under- 
standing unto the simple.” 


The hypothesis on which this article was framed is, since 
the Scripture contains every thing, is of itself sufficient, with- 
out tradition or any thing else, and the sole rule of faith and 
practice, it must, of course, be clear and open to all; but 
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there is an unlucky text of St. Peter which states boldly and 
uncompromisingly that there are things in the Scriptures hard 
to be understood, and Catholics do not fail to urge this text, 
with advantage, against us. We must, then, lay it down in 
our Confession, that in things not necessary Scripture is 
indeed obscure, but in things necessary it is clear even to 
the unlearned. ‘This article opens a wide field of inquiry, 
but we must confine ourselves to a few points. What, we 
ask, are those things which are necessary, and about which 
Scripture is clear? ‘The Presbyterians evidently mean 
their doctrines, as contained in the Confession of Faith, the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, &c. Be it so. But un- 
happily, as blind men seeking to avoid one danger fall into 
another, they assert this without proof, and may be met by 
stricter logic with the reply, that those things are necessary 
which are clear, and not the reverse ; and then, that it is 
necessary for salvation to believe there once lived a man called 
Methusalem, — for this is so clearly stated in Scripture that no 
one, believing the Scriptures, ever did or ever can call it in 
question ; and, on the contrary, that it is not necessary to be- 
lieve in the divinity of our Lord, — for this is not clear in the 
Scriptures, since there were many who questioned it in the 
fourth century, and there are many who do not believe it now, 
and deny that it is taught in the Scriptures at all. But grant- 
ing the necessary articles may be settled by some other pro- 
cess, let us look at the proofs which Presbyterians adduce to 
establish their position, that Scripture is obscure only on mat- 
ters which are not necessary. ‘hese proofs are in the text 
from St. Peter. But this text proves the very reverse. It 
says there are things hard to be understood in the Scriptures, 
which some wrest to their own destruction. If they can wrest 
these things hard to be understood to their own destruction, they 
must be necessary to salvation ; for if not, no misapprehension 
of their sense could involve destruction. The things, then, of 
which St. Peter speaks, are not unnecessary things, but neces- 
sary, and which it is necessary for salvation rightly to under- 
stand. ‘The Presbyterians, therefore, prove on Scriptural 
authority the opposite in their notes of what they assert in the 
text, as is usual with them. 

Nothing but pride and ignorance could ever induce any one 
to deny that there are things in the Bible obscure and hard to 
be understood. ‘That the obscurities and difficulties pertain to 
things important and most essential is obvious from daily ex- 
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perience, and from St. Peter, who would not have spoken of 
them, if they concerned neither faith nor salvation. Suppose 
an ordinary reader, on finding in the Bible that the eyes of our 
first parents were opened, imagines that they were previously 
blind, or had an additional eyelid; that one commentator 
thinks the forbidden fruit was an apple, and another that it was 
an orange, and still another that it was a fig ; that one believes 
that the whale which swallowed Jonas was a shark, and another 
that it was some other kind of fish, now extinct ; that this one, 
when he reads St. Paul’s declaration, ** A night and a day lL 
have been in the deep,’”’ concludes that he was on a plank 
upon the water, and another, that he was under the water ; 
will it be necessary to conclude that one or the other of these 
wrests the Scriptures to his own destruction, and must neces- 
sarily be lost ? Nobody can believe it. ‘Then it cannot be of 
such interpretations as these, or the misapprehension of such 
matters as these, St. Peter speaks ; but we must understand 
him to speak of such matters as Christians generally, and Pres- 
byterians particularly, hold to be necessary. For instance, 
St. Paul tells us, ‘** Abraham believed and it was reputed to 
him for justice” ; are we, therefore, to hold ourselves secure, 
if we only believe, but are careless about every thing else ? 
So of innumerable other questions which immediately con- 
cern religion and morality. 
Presbyterians, then, evidently fail to make out that the obscu- 
= of Scripture are confined to things which are not necessa- 
; let us see if they succeed better in making out that it is clear 
in shines necessary, — Clear not for the learned only, but also for 
the unlearned, — and not by extraordinary means or helps from 
above, but by the due use of the ordinary means. ‘Their whole 
proof of this rests on the texts from the Psalmist, “ Thy word 
is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path,”? “© The en- 
trance of thy words giveth light ; it giveth understanding unto 
the simple.”” David, writing his Psalms under the influence of 
divine inspiration, says the word of God is a lamp to his feet, 
a light to his path, and therefore every Presbyterian, in case he 
has the written word, is to conclude that he is equally privi- 
leged ! David says in the same Psalm, ‘‘ I rose at midnight 
to give praise to Thee.”” Shall we, therefore, conclude, forth- 
with, that all Presbyterians rise at midnight to sing psalms ? 
But admitting the text to be applicable to all Christians, 
nothing proves that David spoke of a word known to him by 
his own reading of the Bible, or even by the common tradition 
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of the Jews ; and consequently, the text proves merely that 
knowledge of the law of God, when once obtained, however ob- 
tained, whether by reading the Bible or from oral tradition, is 
a lamp and a light. It does not say this knowledge is obtained 
or obtainable from reading the Bible, much less does it say the 
Bible by the due use of ordinary means is clear even to the un- 
learned in all necessary things. Any man, knowing the true re- 
ligion, might and would apply the words to himself, even though 
unable to read a syllable. ‘I'he text, moreover, makes no ref- 
erence to the distinction between things necessary and things 
unnecessary. If, then, it prove the necessary facts of the writ- 
ten word to be clear, it proves the unnecessary facts to be 
equally clear. Finally, it is presumable that St. Peter knew 
the psalms of the royal prophet, and the particular passage in 
question, at least as well as modern Presbyterians know them, 
and yet he expressly and solemnly asserts that there are things 
in the Scriptures ‘** hard to be understood, which the unlearned 
and unstable wrest to their own destruction.’”? But it is un- 
necessary to say more on such proofs as these. Presbyterians 
cannot be supposed to place any confidence in them them- 
selves. 

There is no need of dwelling longer on the fact that the 
Scriptures are not clear in every thing necessary. It is alto- 
gether silent on many points of great consequence, as we 
proved in our former article, and it barely alludes to others no 
less important. After what we have said, we may conclude the 
discussion of the clearness of Scripture with the remark, that 
Presbyterians must have an unenviable share of assurance to 
assert, as they do, and apparently without blushing, notwith- 
standing these words of Scripture, ‘* If any man be sick among 
you, let him bring in the priests of the Church, and let them 
pray over him, annointing him with oil,”? &c., or these other 
words, ‘‘ ‘l'ake ye and eat, this is my body,..... Where- 
fore, whosoever shall eat this bread, or drink the chalice of 
the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of 
the Lord,” that it is clear there is no such thing as the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist, and that Extreme Unction is a 
Popish imposition ; or to assert, as they also do, in the face of the 
declaration of St. Paul, ‘* He that is without a wife is solicit- 
ous for the things which belong to the Lord ; but he that is with 
a wife is solicitous for the things of the world, how he may please 
his wife ; and the unmarried woman thinketh on the things of 
the Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in spirit,” 
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1 Cor. vii, 32 — 34, that it is, nevertheless, clear from Scrip- 
ture, that monastic Vows of perpetual celibacy are superstitious 
and sinful snares. While they reject Catholic dogmas and prac- 
tices so unequivocally expressed in the Scriptures, we can only 
smile at their simplicity, or grieve at their impudence, in assert- 
ing that they find clearly stated in Scripture all the rules enjoin- 
od: for keeping Sund: ay, and all the impediments to marriage 
originating in consanguinity or affinity. ‘They can quote long 
Scripture passages, upon these points, it is true ; but these 
passages are from the law of Moses, which every body admits 
to have been abrogated by Christ, yet this is nothing to Pres- 
byterians. ‘They are bent upon finding Scripture authority for 
the practice they have determined to adopt, and they can 
hardly be expected not to succeed — in some way ; especially 
since their people are blest with a plentiful share of ignorance 
and credulity. We would, however, since they insist on quoting 
the law of Moses, when it suits their predeterminations, recom- 
mend them to go the whole length of the thing; and, if they 
will quote the Old ‘Testament for the keeping of Sunday, let 
them keep also the ‘* Sabbath of years,’ and leave their land 
fallow every seventh year, Lev. xxv. 4. Let them also keep 
all the laws of Moses on marriage ; and in particular the law in 
Deuteronomy xxv. 6—10. ‘They would then preserve, at 
least, some show of consistency. But enough on this branch 
of the subject. 

We have now reached the eighth article, which will detain 
us a little longer. 


** The Old Testament in Hebrew (which was the native language 
of the people of God of old) and the New Testament in Greek 
(which at the time of the writing of it was most generally known to 
the nations), being immediately inspired by God, and by his singu- 
lar care and providence kept pure in all ages, are therefore au- 
thentical, so as in all controversies of religion the Church is finally 
to appeal untu them. But because these original tongues are not 
known to all the people of God, who have right unto and interest in 
the Scriptures, and are commanded in the fear of God to read and 
search them, therefore they are to be translated into the vulgar 
language of every nation unto which they come, that the word of 
God dwelling plentifully in all, they may worship him in an accept- 
able manner, and through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
have hope. 

‘“* Matt. v. 18. For verily [ say unto you, till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all 
be fulfilled. Isa. vill. 20. To the law and to the testimony, Wc. 
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Acts xv. 15. John v. 46. John v. 39. Search the Scriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life ; and they are they which testify 
of me. 1 Cor. xiv. 6-28. Col. iii. 16. Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you richly,” &c. Rom. xv. 4. 


Before proceeding to consider the real merits of the questions 
involved in this article, we must say a word or two on the 
marvellous appositeness of these Scriptural authorities. We 
have so often been compelled to notice the peculiar beauty 
and force of Presbyterian logic in the application of Scriptural 
texts, that our readers may be wellnigh surfeited, as we confess 
we are ourselves. ‘Too much of a good thing, says the 
proverb, is good for nothing. Nevertheless, we must sit yet 
longer at the feast. Christ said, ‘‘ One jot or one tittle shall 
not pass from the law till all be fulfilled ”’ ; therefore the Hebrew 
and Greek copies of the Scriptures which we now have are au- 
thentical, and have been kept pure in all ages! It is not easy 
to surpass this. But add, for the greater edification of pious 
Presbyterians, therefore the Bible of King James is authenti- 
cal, correctly translated, and perfectly pure! ‘The marvellous 
appositeness of this proof is in the well known fact, that St. 
Matthew, from whom it is taken, wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, 
and that Hebrew text is lost, and we have only a translation of 
it! Again. ‘* 'l’o the law and to the testimony ”’ ; therefore, if 
we have a religious controversy to settle, we must run and Jearn 
Hebrew and Greek, for it is only by appealing to the Hebrew 
and Greek copies that we can have a reasonable hope of ar- 
riving at the truth. Wonderful logic! Who but Presbyterians 
could ever have compassed it? St. Paul found fault with 
certain primitive Christians, who, having received the gift of 
tongues, were eager to speak in the church in unknown lan- 
guages. He wishes them to show more moderation, and to 
speak in them only where there is an interpreter. Therefore 
the Scriptures are to be translated into the vulgar tongues, dis- 
tributed everywhere to all, and in every language! But, if so, 
why did not the Apostles themselves draw this conclusion, so 
‘¢ good and necessary ”’ in the view of our learned and acute 
Presbyterian divines, and give us from their own hands a 
Latin, a Syriac, an Arabic, a Gallic New Testament? It is 
singular how much superior as logicians our Presbyterian divines 
are to the Apostles, and how inconsistent the neglect of the 
Apostles must appear to them. But the Presbyterians live in 
modern times, have the advantages of modern progress, and 
therefore must naturally be supposed to surpass the Apostles, 
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who lived a long time ago, and had only the lights of divine in- 
spiration. 

We shall restrict what we have to say on the article under 
consideration to three questions, namely : 1. Are the Hebrew 
copies of the Old Testament and the Greek copies of the New, 
which we now possess, more ‘‘authentical”? than the Latin 
Vulgate ? 2. Is there a positive obligation upon all men to read 
the Scriptures ? And 3. Is the distribution of the Scriptures 
to all indiscriminately in the vulgar tongues an effectual way of 
making the word of God dwell plentifully in all, and of attain- 
ing the end for which it was given ? 

1. The Latin Vulgate, put by the side of the Hebrew and 
Greek copies of the Scriptures we now have, will not suffer by 
the comparison ; and our Douay Bible, made from it with re- 
markable accuracy, is superior to the version of King James, 
though this last purports to be made from the original tongues, 
since the Latin Vulgate is at least as good a representative of 
the word of God as the modern copies in the original tongues 
now in our possession, and the English version made from it is 
a far better performance than that of the translators appointed 
by the royal theologian. If we possessed the autographs of 
Moses and the other Jewish writers in Hebrew, and those of 
the Apostles themselves in Greek, no one would be found, of 
course, to contest their superiority ; though, after all, they would 
be found to agree substantially with our modern Bible. But 
the autograph is lost, and the manuscripts or printed copies of 
Hebrew and Greek Bibles are only transcriptions of other 
copies which are also lost, and which themselves were only 
transcriptions. ‘To tell the number of transcriptions there have 
been, in ascending from a modern Hebrew Bible to Moses, 
would puzzle greater men than even Westminster divines. This 
being understood, it will not be disputed that our present copies 
of the Hebrew Bible may and must have mistakes and-errors, 
unless indeed it be contended that God has by a continual 
miracle directed the hand of every copyist. ‘These errors and 
mistakes, it is true, do not affect the substance of the text, or 
prevent it from representing the substance of the dogmas, 
morals, and history recorded by the sacred penman ; but they 
are blemishes, and blemishes which place the Hebrew and 
Greek text as low as, and even lower than, an early translation, 
in which there must have been fewer chances of accidental vari- 
ations, and in which such as did occur were more likely to be cor- 
rected. Such a translation is the Latin Vulgate, at least in the 
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view of Catholics, who respect, indeed, the Hebrew and Greek 
copies, but are far from considering them the only or even the 
most authentic monuments we now have of divine revelation. 
Presbyterians seem, in their Scriptural quotations, to intimate 
that every thing, even to a single jot or comma, in the Hebrew 
and Greek copies is correct ; but this, it is well known, is not 
the fact. ° ‘he several Hebrew and Greek manuscripts extant 
are known to differ from one another by something more than 
jots and commas. Which of these manuscripts is the one Pres- 
byterians declare to be genuine, the one immediately inspired ? 
Open Griesbach’s edition of the New ‘Testament, and you 
shall find scarcely a page which does not present various read- 
ings, all of which are supported by Greek manuscripts, and 
with no possible means of determining in all cases which is the 
genuine reading. Who, in the face of this fact, can unblushingly 
assert that God by his providence has so watched over the 
Hebrew and Greek copies of the Bible, that they are absolutely 
pure, and in nothing differ from the autographs themselves ? 
Every one who can read a word of Hebrew and Greek, and 
compare editions, knows such an assertion to be false. ‘The 
simple fact, then, that the Old Testament was written in He- 
brew, and the New in Greek, is not, then, in itself a reason for 
preferring our present Hebrew and Greek copies to authentic 
versions, possessing the requisite qualities. ‘The Latin Vulgate 
inay, then, represent the word of God as well as the received 
Hebrew text, and we hesitate not to say that in many things it 
actually does represent it even better. Not to enter too far 
into Biblical criticism, we select a couple of examples from 
many others we might adduce. Genesis, iv. 8, we read in the 
Vulgate, ‘* And Cain said to his brother Abel, Let us go forth 
abroad. And when they were in the field, Cain rose up against 
his brother Abel and slew him.” In the Hebrew the words 
let us go forth abroad, are wanting, and hence the royal theo- 
logians in the Protestant version translate, ‘* And Cain talked 
with Abel, his brother ; and it came to pass, when they were in 
the field, that Cain rose up against his brother and slew him.” 
The Vulgate here is far preferable to the Hebrew, and Moses 
must have written as in the Vulgate, and not as in the modern 
Hebrew. ‘The proof of this is in the fact that the Septuagint 
has these words, ‘‘ Let us go forth abroad,” the T'argum of Je- 
rusalem has them, and so has the Pentateuch of the Samaritans ; 
and this last must be for the learned high authority. Hence St. 
Jerome, who had the Samaritan Pentateuch under his eyes, 
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was induced to retain the reading which we have in the Vul- 
gate. ‘I'he context itself confirms this reading. ‘The modern 
Hebrew says that Cain spoke to Abel, but, unless we add the 
words in the Vulgate, he is made to speak without saying any- 
thing. Moreover, if we admit that Cain said, ‘* Let us go forth 
abroad,” the following words, ‘* And when they were in the 
field,”? &c., come in naturally, and with perfect propriety. 
Here are sufficient considerations for preferring the reading of 
the Vulgate to that of the modern Hebrew. 

‘he other example we select is Ps. xxi. 17, ‘* They have 
dug my hands and feet,”’ said in reference to Christ on the 
cross. ‘The modern Hebrew text, however, has, instead of 
‘¢ they have dug,”’ the words ‘‘ like a lion.”? But so untenable 
is this latter reading, that Protestants generally, and even the 
Westminster divines themselves, notwithstanding they found 
out that the Hebrew text is absolutely pure, because not a jot 
or a tittle of the law was to pass away, reject it and adopt that 
of the Vulgate and other versions. There is no need of multi- 
plying examples in support of a point which no learned Protes- 
tant disputes. ‘The rule to be laid down is, that the best read- 
ing is not always that of the Hebrew or Greek, but is to be 
determined by a cautious and judicious comparison of the texts 
of ancient manuscripts and versions.* 

‘The merits of the Vulgate, as a translation, far exceed those 
of any modern version. It was chiefly the work of St. Jerome, 
whose reputation for learning and skill in the Oriental languages 
stands unrivalled, and who had far better opportunities than we 
now have of obtaining the best Hebrew and Greek manuscripts, 
since he lived at the time when the great Alexandrian library 
was still in its glory. Moreover, he was admirably well acquaint- 
ed with the country, the usages, the laws, and the history of the 
Jews, and he spent a great portion of his life in the conscientious 
performance of his task. Hence his translation was soon adopt- 
ed by the whole Church, and acquired from this fact a higher 
stamp of authenticity than could be obtained by the mere skill of 
a translator ; because Divine Providence could not suffer any 
but an authentic copy of the precious deposite of divine revela- 
tion to become current in the Church. ‘This consideration 
weighed with the Fathers of the Council of Trent, in declaring 
the Vulgate to be an authentic copy of the word of God, and 
their judgment has been confirmed by the most learned and im- 
partial Protestants. English translations of the Bible, purport- 
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ing to be from the original tongues, are often wretched perform- 
ances, and sometimes shameful corruptions of the word of God. 
The version of King James, though freed from many wilful 
corruptions and alterations, yet contains many unwarrantable 
errors, and pernicious additions and mutilations, as our authors 
easily establish. We refer the reader on this point to Ward’s 
Errata, and also to Campbell’s Preliminary Dissertations. 

2. But we pass to our second question, namely, Is there a 
positive obligation upon all men toread the Bible? Our Pres- 
byterian divines say authoritatively that there is, but without 
satisfying us that they are right. No obligation should be as- 
sumed to be binding on all men, unless established by irrefraga- 
ble proofs, and, in the present case, unless established by clear 
and undeniable Scriptural authority. Presbyterians hold that 
the Scriptures alone are the sufficient and the sole rule of faith 
and practice, and that they clearly and sufficiently expound all 
the duties of Christians. ‘Then they cannot assume that all men 
are bound to read the Scriptures, unless they can prove it by 
a clear and undisputable command from the Scriptures them- 
selves. But where is the Scriptural text which declares it to 
be the duty of all men to read the Bible ? The Confession of 
Faith relies on the passage from St. John, ‘* Search the Scrip- 
tures ; for in them ye think ye have eternal life ; and they are 
they which testify of me’; but this in reality proves nothing 
to the purpose. By reading the chapter from which this text 
is taken, it will be seen that our Lord, by the cure of an infirm 
man at the pond Probatica, on the Sabbath day, incurred the 
displeasure of the Jews, who even thought of putting him to 
death. Against these Jews, against these envenomed enemies, 
he argues to prove the divinity of his mission, and refers them to 
the Scriptures, and bids them study them attentively, for they 
bear testimony for him. Now, how from this can it be inferred 
that it is positively obligatory upon Christians, and especially 
upon all men, to read the Bible ? In the first place, the Pres- 
byterian who reads this passage in the original tongue must 
find that the word search may be in the indicative mood, as 
well as in the imperative, and that the translation might have 
been, without any impropriety, ‘* Ye search the Scriptures, for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life ; now they are they which 
testify of me.”? St. Cyril, who was at least as good a Greek 
scholar as were King James’s translators, so interprets it, and 
some modern Protestants do the same. In this case, the words 
of our Lord do not contain even the shadow of a command. 
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Now, a Presbyterian has no possible way to determine whether 
the inspired writer used the indicative mood or the imperative ; 
and here is a clear proof of the obscurity of Scripture on a duty 
which Presbyterians must hold to be of paramount importance. 

But suppose the verb to be in the imperative mood, still no 
obligation upon all Christians to read the Bible can be deduc- 
ed. ‘The words quoted were addressed to the Jews, who de- 
nied the mission of Christ, — not to Christians at large, for the 
purpose of enjoining a precept; they were said, moreover, 
only in reference to the Old ‘Testament, the only Scriptures _ 
then in existence, and merely imply, that, if the Jews had at- 
tentively read the Old ‘Testament, they would have been 
brought to a knowledge of Christ’s authority. As much as to 
say, If ye were acquainted with the Scriptures, in which ye 
think ye have eternal life, ye would not reject me, for they 
bear witness to me. Suppose a Christian, arguing against a 
Mahometan, should say, Read attentively the Koran, and you 
will find a splendid testimony in favor of Jesus Christ ; who 
could thence conclude that he intended to assert that there is 
an obligation upon all Christians to read the Koran? How, 
then, is it possible from the words in question to conclude that 
there is a positive obligation upon all men to read the Bible ? 
Presbyterians hold that all obligations are clearly expressed in 
Scripture. Then, on their own grounds, if all men are un- 
der obligation to read the Bible, it must be clearly expressed 
in the Scriptures, — say, as clearly as the obligations contain- 
ed in the ‘Ten Commandments. But it is not so expressed ; 
and therefore, on their own ground, we have the right to con- 
clude the obligation does not exist. 

We have here disposed of the only text which Presbyteri- 
ans adduce in support of the obligation in question. Other 
texts might have been adduced, but none which prove any 
thing beyond the utility of reading the Scriptures, —a point 
which, when coupled with the proper preparation and disposi- 
tion on the part of the reader, we by no means contest. The 
precept of St. Paul to Timothy, ‘‘ Attend to reading,” 1 
Tim. iv. 13, might perhaps be alleged; but it is obvious that 
St. Paul in that epistle is pointing out the duties of a clergy- 
man, not of each individual Christian ; and we grant that read- 
ing in general, but especially the Scriptures, is not only useful, 
but necessary, for a clergyman. 

What we have said is sufficient to disprove the positive obli- 
gation or duty of all men to read the Bible; but we go further, 
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and say that the admission of such an obligation is altogether 
at variance with the conduct of the Apostles, and the paternal 
and merciful providence of God in the government of men. If 
it had been obligatory upon all men to read the Scriptures, the 
Apostles would have written them in, or at least translated them 
into, all languages, which they did not do ; and we learn from 
St. Ireneus, that whole nations embraced Christianity, among 
whom not a copy of the Scriptures was to be found. The 
Apostles, indeed, composed a symbol or creed, and directed 
that every one should learn it by heart before baptism ; but 
the creed is short, and to learn it is comparatively an easy 
task ; whereas the Bible is a large volume, and it is no trifling 
labor to commit it all to memory. Moreover, for fifteen 
centuries, to obtain a Bible was not a little difficult, and 
few could go to the labor and expense of copying it. Who 
can calmly assert that there is a strict moral obligation upon all 
men even to learn reading ? ‘To admit the assertion, that to 
read the Bible is strictly obligatory upon all, would be to 
transform the great mass of men into a set of prevaricators, 
and to impeach the goodness of God, who for fifteen hundred 
years left the world without that easy means of producing 
and obtaining books at cheap rates which we now possess. 
Finally, reading the Scriptures can be maintained to be ob- 
ligatory upon all men, only on the supposition, that without 
them it is impossible to attain to a knowledge of Christian faith 
and morals. But this supposition is inadmissible. Universal 
experience, from the times of the Apostles who gave us the 
Creed, proves that men do and can come to a knowledge of 
the duties and the mysteries of faith more easily, and more 
surely, by learning their catechism and listening to their pas- 
tors, than by reading the Bible, which does not and never was 
intended to contain a clear and succinct summary of Chris- 
tian doctrine. ‘‘ There is,’? says St. Francis of Sales, ‘‘ the 
same difference between the word of God as contained in the 
Scriptures, and the same word as contained in the Catechism 
and the instructions of the pastor, that there is between a nut 
covered with its hard shell, and the same nut broken and laid 
open before you.’? For the mass of mankind, at least, the 
nut must be broken and laid open, before they can perceive 
and eat its delicious contents. ‘The real obligation, the real 
necessity, is to learn, not the Bible so called, but the Chris- 
tian doctrine, which can be done, and effectually, with- 
out ever handling a book. Moreover, as a matter of fact, 
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what the various Protestant sects call Christian doctrine is 
not learned from reading the Bible. The Presbyterian child 
learns Presbyterianism, not from the Bible, but from his Sun- 
day-school teacher, his manual, and the instructions of his pa- 
rents and his pastor. [ven Unitarians, who discard all creeds 
and confessions, have their catechisms and manuals, through 
which they indoctrinate their children in their dogmas against 
dogmas, their creed against creeds. No sect relies on reading 
the Bible alone as the means of obtaining or of imparting what 
it holds to be Christian doctrine. We say truly, then, univer- 
sal experience is against the supposition in question, and the 
universal practice of all those who insist that reading the Bible 
is strictly obligatory on all Christians affords ample evidence, 
that, however convenient they may find it to make such a pro- 
fession, they in reality believe no such thing. 

3. We are now led to the third and last question, namely, 
Is the distribution of the Bible to all indiscriminately an ef- 
fectual way of making the word of God dwell plentifully in all, 
and of attaining the end for which it was given? We unhes- 
itatingly say that it is not, and that mankind have witnessed no 
greater folly, since the Reformation, than the rage which has 
obtained, more especially from the early part of the present 
century, for distributing Bibles everywhere, in all places, to 
all sorts of persons, and in all languages. ‘This rage, this ma- 
nia, is really an impeachment of our Lord and of his blessed 
Apostles. The Apostles, the heralds of evangelical doctrine, 
never dreamed of a distribution of Bibles as a means of estab- 
lishing and propagating Christianity. We havea detailed ac- 
count of the missions of St. Paul throughout nearly the whole 
known world, yet nowhere do we find that he was anxious to 
procure copies of the Bible, and that he distributed them at 
random. ‘I'he same blessed Apostle in his Epistles enters 
into many minute details of Christian life, but never does a 
syllable escape him about copying and distributing Bibles. 
‘'he Apostles taught and instructed the heathen and the faith- 
ful, not by books, but viva voce, or by preaching ; because they 
had received fronr their Divine Master the solemn injunction to 
‘¢ preach the Gospel to every creature,’’ and because the great 
work of the conversion and sanctification of men, in the ordi- 
nary state of things, can be successfully performed only by 
living men, and not by a dead book. Hence, the general 
maxim of St. Paul was, ‘* Faith comes by hearing,’’ — fides 
ex auditu,—not by reading. ‘This is the process and econ- 
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omy of nature. It is little less than folly to suppose that 
science can be communicated and diffused without living 
teachers. The practice and common sense of mankind are 
opposed to the plan of learning without a teacher, from books 
alone ; and if sometimes adopted by a few through necessity, 
it is only at great expense and trouble. Those who do adopt 
it never become thoroughly learned ; their knowledge is never 
complete and exact ; and they constantly expose themselves to 
disappointments and blunders, from which those who have 
had the benefit of the more usual and less defective methods 
are free. Only a few, again, can learn any thing by this 
method ; the bulk of mankind can learn nothing by it. Yet 
the difficulty of learning any thing positive in religion from the 
study of a book, especially of a book never intended to be a 
summary of doctrine, or a clear and appropriate introduction 
to religious truth, is much greater. 

If the whole secret of propagating Christian doctrine con- 
sisted in the multiplication and distribution of copies of the Bi- 
ble, and not in the oral teaching of divinely appointed in- 
structers, would the Apostle have ever referred us to these 
stages in the Christian ministry, — ‘*‘ And some Christ gave to 
be apostles, and some prophets, and others evangelists, and 
others pastors and teachers, for the perfection of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry,’? Eph. iv. 11, 12? Would he not 
have said, And some Christ gave to be colporteurs, or distrib- 
utors of Bibles, others buyers and sellers of Bibles, others tran- 
scribers or printers of Bibles, others paper or ink makers, 
others rag-merchants, and others rag-collectors ? for in this 
strange system, these are all valuable and necessary members 
of the sacred hierarchy. 

It is not the mere hearing or reading of the word of God 
that avails us, but the proper understanding of it, and especially 
the fruit we gather from it. Scripture itself asserts, ‘‘ Not the 
hearers of the law, but the doers thereof, shall be blessed be- 
fore God.”? And there was more Christian virtue, piety, hu- 
mility, disinterestedness, contempt of riches, Christian heroism, 
in those ages in which Bibles had not become as commonas 
stones, than there is now. We read often reports of commit- 
tees who congratulate themselves, that, within a year, or a short- 
er period, there have been more Bibles distributed than were 
ever transcribed or printed prior to the present century ; but we 
find none to read which speak of a corresponding growth in 
the Christian virtues. Paper-makers, printers, and booksel- 
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lers may find cause of gratulation in this multiplication and dis- 
tribution of Bibles, but the Christian none, unless he sees men 
in the same proportion becoming meek and humble, charitable 
and self-denying, rising above the world while in it, and living 
only for God and heaven. We regret to say that there is lit- 
tle reason for supposing that a moral reformation at all keeps 
pace with the multiplication and distribution of Bibles. There 
are too many who can subscribe to the moral of what we know 
in one instance to have occurred. A pious Protestant lady 
offered a Bible to a plain common-sense man. ‘* Begone with 
your Bibles,’”’ was his indignant reply. ‘‘ Before you began 
distributing them, the boys would jump over my fence and 
steal my peaches ; now they break the fence down to steal 
more freely.” 

The Bible mania, indeed, makes ‘‘the word of God dwell 
more plentifully in all,”’ but it is in the shape of dead letters, 
covered with ink, and buried in paper. If this be the ‘* dwell- 
ing of the word” which the blessed Apostle meant, we have 
undoubtedly reached the last degree of perfection ; but if he 
spoke of another dwelling of the word of God, we may, for 
aught that appears, have fallen back not a little. We do 
not find among these Bible maniacs any who seem inclined to 
renounce every thing on earth, to deny themselves, take up 
their cross, and follow Christ. We have not heard of many 
who have sold all they had, that they might buy the pearl of 
evangelical poverty. We read of St. Anthony, that, on hear- 
ing these words, ‘‘ Go sell all thou hast, and give to the poor,” 
he immediately put this lesson of evangelical perfection in 
practice. We have yet to learn of similar instances as the elf- 
fect of the distribution of Bibles. One thing we know, that 
many there are who seldom or never take a Bible in their 
hand, who yet have constantly in their minds, in their hearts, 
and in their daily life the words of St. Paul, ‘*‘ Whether you 
eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all things for the glory 
of God’’; and we hazard nothing in saying that these are 
they in whom the word of God dwells plentifully, even though 
they know not how to read ; and we cannot be blamed for 
preferring these to the proud and worldly-minded, though able 
to boast of a house full of Bibles. 

It were well if sterility of good works were the only con- 
sequence of the promiscuous distribution of the word of God. 
But this distribution is not only inadequate to the production 
of good, but it has been and cannot fail to be the occasion, if 
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not the direct cause, of serious and enormous evils. <A thing 
may be in itself good and holy, and yet not be fitting for all, — 
nay, even be most prejudicial to those who are only prepared 
to abuse it. Hence, the Church, while revering the word, 
and preserving it with an affection and fidelity of which Prot- 
estants can form no conception, has yet always protested 
against this Protestant mania, for mania it is. She obeys the 
words of Christ, ‘* Give not that which is holy unto dogs, nei- 
ther cast ye your pearls before swine’; and this distribution of 
Bibles indiscriminately to all sorts of persons, whether prepar- 
ed to receive and read it with the proper dispositions, with due 
reverence for the word of God, or not, is a flagrant violation 
of the precept contained in these words of our Lord. ‘The 
Scriptures are holy, a treasure of infinite value to the Christian 
Church ; but they are profitable only to, such as are initiated 
into and well grounded in Christianity ; to others, they are in 
general poisonous and destructive. From the reading of the 
Bible by those not prepared to profit by it has resulted the 
wildest and maddest fanaticism ; and the ‘‘ thousand and one ”’ 
sects which have afflicted the Christian world since Luther, 
and which every right-minded man must deeply deplore, owe 
their origin to no other cause. People reading the Bible have, 
us St. Paul complains, 1 ‘Tim. i. 7, learned to assume the 
title of Doctors of the Law, though ‘‘ understanding neither 
the things they say, nor whereof they aflirm.”? Many by this 
reading have lost their faith ; and, indeed, if the apparent con- 
tradictions found in the Bible give no little trouble even to the 
learned, and have been the occasion of voluminous commen- 
taries, what temptations must they not offer to a mere scio- 
list? Voltaire thought there was no more effectual way of 
spreading infidelity than by the Bible explained in his own 
way ; and the grand means on which unbelievers of our day 
rely for spreading their creed of unbelief is the same. De- 
prive them of these apparent contradictions and inconsistencies, 
of the difficulties and objections which they find or suppose 
they find in the Scriptures themselves, and they would have 
very few arguments with which to perplex the unlearned and 
captivate the conceited and vain. And what shall we say of 
the imminent danger young persons particularly must: run of 
shipwrecking their purity and chastity, when they read the im- 
pure actions related in the Old Testament in all the simplici- 
ty of primitive manners? Alas! they need not so much to 
inflame their passions, and it will be well if they escape with- 
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out approving even in theory some crimes which they find to 
have been committed by persons eminent, in general, for their 
good qualities and deeds! We could easily enlarge on this 
topic, but forbear, lest we fall into the very inconvenience we 
are speaking against. It is, however, a topic well worthy the 
serious consideration of those who affect to be so shocked with 
certain passages in Dens’s Theology, not intended for general 
reading, but simply to prepare the moral physician for treat- 
ing the moral diseases which, unhappily, he is but too sure to 
encounter in the practice of his profession. Looking to the lit- 
tle good and the enormous evils which result from this indiscrim- 
inate distribution of Bibles, to the character of the book itself, 
and its utter unfitness to serve as the summary of Christian 
doctrine or as the introduction to religious truth, its obscurities 
and acknowledged difficulties, many of which baffle the skill of 
the ablest and most learned commentators, and the ease and 
readiness with which the unlearned and unstable wrest it to 
their own destruction, we are forced to conclude that a more 
ineffectual and absurd way of making the word of God dwell 
plentifully in all, and to answer the end for which it was de- 
signed, than this proposed by Protestants, could not easily be 
devised. 

But we come at length to the last two articles of the chapter 
on the Scriptures. We give them together, for they both 
mean the same thing, and together form a suitable keystone 
to the arch of Presbyterianism. ‘They are as follows :— 


“Art. IX. The infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture is 
the Scripture itself; and therefore, when there is a question about 
the true and full sense of any Scripture (which is not manifold, 
but one), it may be searched and known from other places 
that speak more clearly. X. The Supreme Judge, by whom all 
controversies of religion are to be determined, and all decrees of 
councils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private 
spirits are to be examined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, 
can be no other than the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures. 

‘** Acts xv. 15. And to this agree the words of the prophets, 
as it is written. John v. 46. For had ye believed Moses ye would 
have believed me, for he wrote of me. Matt. xxii. 29,31. Ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God. Eph. iv. 
20. Acts xxviii. 25.” 


Singular articles these! Reduced to plain English, they are 
simply, Scripture interprets itself, and God is the supreme 
judge of religious controversies. The proofs in the notes are 
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in keeping with the assertions in the text. They have, how- 
ever, the merit, if not of proving the assertions, at least that of 
disproving them. ‘They show us our blessed Lord reasoning 
from the Scriptures against the Jews, and in his own person 
giving them an example and establishing the necessity of a liv- 
ing tribunal, a speaking judge, for the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture and the determining of controversies of religion. So far 
as the example of our Lord and the occasion he found for 
correcting the Jews in their understanding of the Scriptures 
can count for any thing, they establish the contrary of what 
they were brought to prove. It is remarkable how difficult it 
is for Presbyterians to quote any Scriptural authority in their 
defence which does not make against them. ‘There is a Prov- 
idence in this, cheering to the faithful, but which should make 
Presbyterians fear and tremble. 

But, in these articles, we have the secret arrived at by 
our Presbyterian divines as the result of their long and labori- 
ous researches. It is now laid open before us. Come, ye 
men of the Old School, of the New School, Cumberland and 
all other species of Presbyterians, ye Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Unitarians, Universalists, and hearken to 
this lesson of profoundest wisdom! Why in vain dispute and 
quarrel, why worry and devour each other, about the various 
matters which separate you one from another ? Let the Bible 
decide. Call forthwith a ‘* world’s convention ” of all the 
sects ; let them assemble ; let the Bible be placed reverently 
on a stand ; let all keep silence ; the book will open its mouth, 
utter a sentence, and all your controversies will be settled, 
and ye will all bow down in meek and humble submission. 
How simple and easy ! What a pity men should not have dis- 
covered this admirable method of settling controversies, before 
the Westminster divines! Alas! the controversy between 
sectarians is precisely as to what the decision of the Bible is ! 

Presbyterians, however, have been driven to adopt this rule 
by the necessity they were under of steering between two for- 
midable sand-bars. If they acknowledged in the Church an 
always living and divinely instituted tribunal for the determina- 
tion of controversies, it was all over with them; for that tri- 
bunal existed at the birth of Presbyterianism, and had con- 
demned it; and on the other hand, they were ashamed to 
avow, in just so many words, that every one interprets the 
Bible as he thinks proper. If the first, they condemned them- 
selves, and must, to be consistent, return to the Church; if 
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the second, then they must adopt an absurdity too gross 
even for them to swallow. What, then, could they do? Mys- 
tify themselves and others with high-sounding words, meaning 
nothing. ‘hey must say, Scripture interprets itself, and the 
Holy Ghost is the supreme judge of controversies. But as 
the Holy Ghost decides, according to them, only as speaking 
in the Scriptures, and as the Bible has never been heard to 
utter a single syllable, they gain nothing, but are ultimately re- 
duced to the rule, Each one understands the Scriptures as he 
chooses, —the great fundamental principle of Protestantism, 
and nearly the only one in which all Protestants are able to 
agree. So, after all, in trying to avoid one sand-bar, they 
stick fast on the other, or as one of our former legislators 
would express it, ‘¢ In keeping clear of Skiller, they run foul 
of Charybogus.”’ 

We do not intend, on this occasion, to give the various 
and satisfactory proofs of the necessity or of the fact of a liv- 
ing tribunal in the Christian Church for determining religious 
controversies. But we may say, the tribunal alleged by Pres- 
byterians is obviously no tribunal at all; and the fact, that they 
are ashamed to avow it, and seek in every possible way to 
disguise it, is a sufficient refutation of the principle of private 
interpretation, or, if not, it has already been several times and 
amply refuted in the pages of this journal, as well as else- 
where. It will suffice for our present purpose to adduce a 
couple of edifying commentaries on the Presbyterian rule, sup- 
plied by the very volume before us. 

In the Form of Government, p. 364, we read, — ‘‘ To the 
General Assembly belongs the power of deciding in all contro- 
versies respecting doctrine and discipline, of reproving, warn- 
ing, or bearing testimony against error in doctrine, or immo- 
rality in practice, in any church, presbytery, or synod,..... 
of suppressing schismatical contentions and disputations”’; and 
on page 378, that the Presbyterian minister who preaches at 
the ordination of a candidate is to propose to him the follow- 
ing questions :—‘* Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old 
and New ‘Testarnents to be the word of God, the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice ? Do you sincerely receive and 
adopt the Confession of Faith of this Church as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Scriptures? ..... Do you 
promise subjection to your brethren in the Lord?” ‘To all 
these questions the candidate answers in the affirmative. 

Well done, O ye learned divines! ‘These lessons of sub- 
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mission given to the candidate are admirable ; these enactments 
to enforce obedience to the decisions of the General Assem- 
bly are truly edifying! But, dear friends, how could you so 
soon and so completely forget and abandon your cherished 
and favorite doctrine ? How could you write one thing in 
the beginning of your book, and give it such a flat denial in 
the end? How could you establish one principle in the Con- 
fession, and a contrary principle in the Form of Govern- 
ment? Indeed, most amiable doctors, you hardly treat us 
fairly. Which are we to believe, the Confession or the Form 
of Government 2 In one place you tell us the Scripture 
and the Scripture alone can interpret itself ; and now in anoth- 
er, instead of the Scriptures, you give us the decisions of the 
General Assembly. You told us that the supreme judge in 
controversies can be none other than the Holy Spirit ; and 
now, when controversies arise among you, instead of having 
recourse to ‘the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures,” 
you modestly invest the General Assembly with ‘‘ the power 
of deciding all controversies.”? In the Confession you sol- 
emnly assert that ‘‘the decrees of councils, the opinions of 
ancient writers, the doctrines of men, and private spirits,” are 
to be brought only before the bar of the supreme judge, ‘‘ the 
Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures’? ; and now you sum- 
mon us before the bar of the General Assembl¥, that is to 
say, before a couple of hundred of Presbyterian ministers, and 
a like number of Presbyterian elders! You were telling us, a 
moment ago, that the Holy Spirit speaks only through the 
Scriptures ; and now you tell us, that he speaks through the 
Presbyterian elders of the United States! Really, gentlemen, 
this obliviousness on your part is too bad, altogether too bad. 
Alas for the poor candidate ! How deplorable is his fate! After 
having received the assurance of having no other interpreter of 
Scripture than Scripture itself, and no other judge but the 
Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures, he now finds that all 
was a delusion, and that he must tamely promise subjection to 
his brethren, and follow their decision, or be ignominiously 
dismissed and branded for life. 

Alas ! how many lies does that first lie render necessary ! 
Thus it is that error must necessarily stamp all its proceed- 
ings with contradiction and lie. Mentita est iniquitas sibi. 
Protestants, and Presbyterians in particular, were at first most 
obstreporous against all authority ; for this was necessary in 
order to be able to wrest a portion of the faithful from their 
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legitimate pastors. But having done this, and finding that no 
shadow of government or society was possible on the princi- 
ples they at first set up, they turn round, and with admirable 
coolness deny and reject those very principles without which 
they had never existed, and institute in their novel and self- 
constituted tribunals the most intolerable tyranny, in the place 
of the paternal authority they threw off, and which had receiv- 
ed the traditions of all Christian nations, and the promise of 
the Divine protection and guidance. But it was not to be 
supposed that such tribunals, such supreme judges, would 
command any respect, or much submission. Dissent breeds 
dissent. The first dissenters authorize by precept and exam- 
ple the new dissenters. What right had you to dissent from 
the authority to which you were born subject, which we have 
not to dissent from you? Hence, the decisions of these tri- 
bunals and judges are followed only so long as force, or self- 
interest, money, or social position are present to back them ; 
when not supported by such or like considerations, they are 
mere cobwebs. Hence, Protestantism is everywhere cut up 
into divisions, sects, parties, and factions, too numerous to 
count, and which serve only to worry and devour each other, 
and to place in bold contrast the majestic and compact unity 


of the Catholic Church. 





Art. III].—1. 4 New Version of the Four Gospels, with 
Notes Critical and Explanatory. By a Catholic. Lon- 
don. 1836. 

2. The Four Gospels, translated from the Greek, with Pre- 
liminary Dissertations and Notes Critical and Explanato- 
ry. By George Campbell, D. D., Principal of Marischal 
College, and one of the Ministers of Aberdeen. From the 
latest London Edition. Andover. 1837. 


Tue learned work of Dr. Campbell was first published in 
Scotland long before the appearance of the anonymous work 
‘¢by a Catholic.”” The object of both writers has been to 
present a clear and fluent translation of the Gospels, divested 
of antiquated terms and ungrammatical phrases. It must be 
acknowledged that the received versions, Catholic as well as 
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Protestant,* admit of much improvement in phraseology and 
construction ; on which account we should hail with pleasure 
any effort directed to this end, which may not endanger the 
fidelity of the rendering, or shock popular feeling by the ap- 
pearance of bold innovation. Dr. Campbell’s translation has 
been in part adopted, but in reality disfigured, by his name- 
sake on this side of the Atlantic, whose edition of the New 
Testament, made up from different sources, is used as a 
text-book throughout the numerous congregations in the West 
that call him master. ‘The anonymous writer has not been so 
successful, and although he may have escaped censure, which 
his assumption of the incognito leads us to believe he appre- 
hended, he has not disturbed the possession of the Douay or 
Rheimish version, which, from long use and hallowed associa- 
tions, has a strong hold on the affections and reverence of the 
Catholic community. 

The first provincial council of Baltimore, having in view 
the acts of a preceding ecclesiastical assembly held by the 
founder of the American hierarchy, decreed that the Douay 
version should be retained ; which regulation, we suppose, was 
directed to secure uniformity in quotations from the pulpit or 
the press. Had the measure which the prelates then contem- 
plated been put in execution, and an accurate edition of that 
version been issued, we should be slow to favor essays at a 
new translation ; but although episcopal approbation has been 
obtained for the several editions since issued in various cities 
of the Union, these present no evidence of extraordinary dili- 
gence on the part of the publishers, so that an accurate edi- 
tion is still a desideratum. 'The want of an authorized ver- 
sion is often objected to us by controversial antagonists, who, 
however, may be well left to indulge self-gratulation on their 
possession of the translation published by the authority of his 
Majesty, King James. ‘The Douay version, although not 
specially approved of by the Holy See, is authoritative, inas- 
much as it has the express approval of very many bishops, as 
well as of the Baltimore council, and is in general use with 
Catholics throughout the countries in which the English lan- 
guage prevails. ‘This, surely, is enough for all practical pur- 
poses, the faithful being thus assured of its soundness and 
fidelity. It is not desirable that any vernacular version should 
be solemnly adopted by the Church, so as to preclude improve- 





* See Campbell, Diss. XI., Part II. 
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ment, which the changeableness of living languages might 
render necessary. ‘The sanction given to the Douay version 
cannot preclude judicious efforts for its improvement. ‘That 
it is imperfect may be acknowledged, without detracting from 
its authority as a safe guide in all that regards the substance of 
the sacred text, and without disrespect to the eminent men 
who prepared it, the English language having undergone con- 
siderable changes since their time. ‘The Ltalian version of 
Martini is acknowledged to be excellent, and it was published 
with the approbation of Pope Pius the Sixth; yet in Italy no 
one hesitates to give a new rendering of any passage of the 
Vulgate, which alone is deemed a standard. In France and 
Spain, the same freedom is enjoyed, although the Bible de 
Vence, and the translation of P. Phelipe Scio de 8. Michel, 
are in general use. We know not why the Douay version 
should enjoy a more exclusive authority. ‘The attempts al- 
ready made by several editors to modernize the style have, 
indeed, resulted in throwing doubt on the true reading ; but 
this only shows the importance of having a revised version 
published by authority, for which measure the critical labors 
of learned individuals might be a useful preparation. All un- 
necessary changes should be avoided, so as to take away the 
appearance of fluctuation in a matter so grave ; and no change, 
however advisable it might appear, should be introduced into 
the public reading of the Scriptures, until approved of by com- 
petent authority ; but every respectful suggestion and judicious 
effort should meet with due consideration. 

The ancient Latin version, called the Vulgate, was declared 
authentic by the Council of Trent. ‘The New ‘Testament not 
having been translated by St. Jerome, who contented himself 
with retouching the work of the ancient interpreter, the version 
of the Gospels i is, in the main, that which was made, probably, 
in the first century, and which, by its own snnlines e, gained 
the ascendency over all other Latin translations, and maintained 
its sway until the revolutionary struggle miscalled the Refor- 
mation. ‘I'he fathers assembled at ‘I'rent did not invest the 
Vulgate with any adventitious authority ; they declared that 
which it was entitled to from its intrinsic worth, and which 
immemorial and universal usage had given it. ‘The many 
Latin translations of the Bible which were circulated at that 
period, and which were daily on the increase, in consequence 
of the doctrinal disputes which then raged, determined the 
prelates to point to the Vulgate as a faithful representation of 
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the original, made when no controversy had arisen, and com- 
mended by the approbation of the learned, and by general use 
during a long series of ages. ‘I'he wisdom of this decree is 
ac sknowledged by Dr. Campbell, who observes, — ‘‘ If, instead 
of this measure, that council had ordered a translation to be 
made by men nominated by them, in opposition to those pub- 
lished by Protestants, the case would have been very dif- 
ferent ; for we may justly say, that, amidst such a ferment as 
was then excited, there should have appeared in a version so 
prepared any thing like impartiality, candor, or discernment, 
would have been morally impossible.” * ‘This remark applies 
to the Protestant translations with double force, since the 
Catholic interpreters, if under bias, could have been only i in- 
fluenced by doctrines received from immemorial antiquity, 
whilst the Protestant was seeking Scriptural support for new 
opinions broached in the midst of excitement and revolution. 
The Vulgate was declared authentic, that is, an authoritative 
standard, to which appeal could be safely made in all religious 
inv estigations. It was not declared faultless ; but, as it had 
been in general use for more than a thousand years, it was 
pronounced a faithful guide, on which full reliance might be 
placed in all that regards faith, and morals, and historic truth. 
The prejudices of learned Protestants are in no respect more 
manifest than in the interpretation of this decree, since they 
infer from it that the slightest error cannot be admitted to ex- 
ist in the Vulgate without derogating from its authority, and 
they triumph in the discrepancies observable in the authorized 
editions of Clement the Kighth and of Sixtus the Fifth. In 
attesting the general fidelity of the translation, the fathers of 
Trent had no idea of claiming inspiration for its author, much 
less of affirming that its editions were free from typographical 
errors. In John xxi. 22, the common reading is, ‘* Sic eum 
volo manere,”’ although some manuscripts have ‘* Si,”? which 
is conformable to the Greek manuscripts generally. ‘The 
Cambridge and some Latin manuscripts unite both readings. 
Maldonat, a learned Jesuit commentator of Scripture, prefers 
the common Greek reading to that of the Vulgate ; and Dr. 
Campbell is surprised at this instance of mental independence, 
not considering that the preference of a reading found in some 
Latin manuscripts, and adopted even in the public offices of 
the Church, does not militate against the decree by which the 
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Vulgate generally was sanctioned. ‘‘ Not one passage in the 
Vulgate,”’ he remarks, ‘‘ can claim the authority of popes and 
councils, if this cannot.”” We beg to dispute this assertion. 
The sanction of the council, although embracing all the portions 
of that translation, could not be supposed to determine the 
genuine reading of passages which were different in various 
manuscripts. ‘Che popes, in sanctioning the several editions, 
meant only to give public authority to them, and prevent alter- 
ations being made by private individuals ; but they did not 
affirm that they were free from imperfection, and consequently 
they did not preclude ulterior corrections, which learned men 
might suggest, after further collation of manuscripts. It was 
for this reason that Clement the Eighth did not hesitate to 
issue a new edition, in which several errors of the Sixtine 
edition were corrected. All the ridicule cast on Papal infalli- 
bility in consequence of these discrepancies is void of founda- 
tion. 

The testimony which learned Protestants have borne to the 
fidelity and general excellence of the Vulgate is in the highest 
degree corroborative of the ‘T'ridentine declaration. Mill, the 
famous editor of the Greek text, speaking of the Gospel of 
St. John, remarks :— ‘‘ In this, as well as in the other three 
Gospels, the Greek manuscript used by the Vulgate interpre- 
ter was very excellent and accurate.’”? After noting a few 
passages in which he thinks that the manuscript was inexact, 
he observes :—‘‘ ‘he remaining passages generally present 
the genuine reading, which differs from almost all our manu- 
scripts and editions.”’* He says that not less than two hun- 
dred readings could be restored by aid of this ancient version. 
Bengel, a learned Lutheran critic of the last century, shows 
its value, as representing a manuscript seven, eight, or nine cen- 
turies, nay a thousand years, more ancient than any manuscript 
now extant.t A version of itself is not preferable to the text ; 
but an ancient manuscript, as reflected in the version, is plainly 
of higher authority than a manuscript of a much later period. 

The harmony of the Alexandrian manuscript, which dates 
from the fourth century, with the Vulgate adds no small 
weight to this version; and the occasional discrepancy does 
not lessen its authority. Impartial judges often award the 
prize of accuracy to the Latin interpreter, who is acknowledg- 





* Prolegomena XLIV. 
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ed to have taken the least liberty with the text, and studied to 
represent it most literally. We need not wonder, then, that 
“¢ some Roman Catholic and even Protestant writers of emi- 
nence have contended, that, considering the present state of the 
Greek text, the Vulgate expresses more of the true reading of 
the originals or autographs of the sacred penmen than any 
Greek edition that has yet appeared or can now be framed.” 
This observation of the learned author of the Hore Biblice is 
quoted by Dr. Lingard in his tracts.* Gerard, a celebrated 
Scotch critic, observes, that the Vulgate “contains several 
readings which are preferable to the present readings, and sup- 
ported by some of the best and oldest manuscripts ; and that it 
is in general skilful and faithful, and often gives the sense of 
Scripture better than more modern versions.”’ t 

The notes of Campbell show that the Vulgate reading is 
generally conformable to the most valuable manuscripts ‘and 
most ancient versions. We have marked down above twenty in- 
stances in the single Gospel of St. Matthew in which it is pre- 
ferred by him to the common Greek. ‘To refer to a well 
known passage, — the doxology subjoined to the Lord’s prayer, 
and inserted in the text, Matt. vi. 13, is thus noticed by the 
Scotch critic : —‘* KE. 'T’. ‘ For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen.’ ‘This doxology is 
wanting, not only in several ancient Greek manuscripts, but in 
the Vulgate, Coptic, Saxon, and Arabic versions. It was not 
in the Greek copies used by Origen, Gregory Nyssen, or 
Cyril. Cesarius quotes it, not as from the Scripture, but as 
from the liturgy used in the Greek churches, whence, in all 
human probability, according to the judgment of the most cel- 
ebrated critics, it has first been taken.” It must be gratify- 
ing to the Catholic to find the divine prayer, as used in the 
Church, vindicated by this acknowledgment from the encum- 
brance of a conclusion which ill accords with its simplicity. 
Bloomfield gives another instance. Speaking of the words, 
‘¢ that cometh in the name of the Lord,” which occur in the 
Protestant version, Mark xi. 10, he observes :— ‘‘ These 
words (which interrupt the construction) are omitted in many 
good manuscripts of different recensions, and in the opinion of 
alinost all the critics are to be expunged.”? ‘The boldness of 
Beza in changing the text on mere conjecture has led to sev- 


* Page 39, American edition. 
t Institutes of Criticism, ch. IV., § 4. 
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eral readings in the common editions, destitute of any support 
from manuscripts or versions. In John xviii. 20, there is a 
diversity of reading in the ancient manuscripts, xayrére appear- 
ing in several of them as well as in the Complutensian and 
other valuable editions, while “avtes is supported by the Alex- 
andrian and several other manuscripts, some early editions, 
with the Vulgate, first Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Saxon, wal 
Ethiopic versions.”” ‘lhe English translators have, in this 
instance, deserted the common Greek, which is plainly a cor- 
ruption originating with Beza, and have adopted the Complu- 
tensian reading, leaving that of the Vulgate, which is supported 
by higher authority and offers a better meaning. 

Many of the errors in the common Greek editions are 
to be traced to accident, or zeal not guided by sound judg- 
ment. From the similarity of terms in successive verses, 
omissions sometimes occurred in the manuscripts. On the 
other hand, many interpolations were made with a view to har- 
monize the statements of the Evangelists ; the copyist taking 
on himself to supply from another writer what appeared to be 
wanting in the narrative before him. Uncouth phrases, involv- 
ing solecisms, were often exchanged for purer phraseology ; 
and the difficulties arising from an abrupt and abridged style 
were removed by introducing words which smoothed the 
asperity. The introductory or concluding phrases or senten- 
ces, in the public reading of the Scriptures as part of the lit- 
urgy, sometimes found their way into the sacred volume ; 
which still more frequently was encumbered with explanatory 
terms, placed originally in the margin, and imperceptibly con- 
founded with the text. We need not wonder, then, that edi- 
tions made from manuscripts of no very remote antiquity 
should present many inaccuracies, from which the ancient ver- 
sion is exempt. 

Although no decree was made by the Council of Trent con- 
cerning vernacular versions, the usage has uniformly been to 
make them from the Vulgate, as the only recognized standard. 
Yet the original text has been held in view to illustrate terms 
or passages that might otherwise be ambiguous, and to keep 
as closely as possible to the meaning of the sacred authors. 
Whether it be allowed by Catholic discipline to propose for 
general. and public use a version not made on the Vulgate 
may be fairly questioned ; but to present to the public an ex- 
act version of the text, for the satisfaction of those not able to 
have access to it, is not necessarily an attempt to set aside or 
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to disparage the authentic version, which it will be found in 
the main to support and illustrate. The version under review 
appears to be made chiefly from the Vulgate; the author, 
however, freely availing himself of the actual reading of the 
text, wherever he deems it more correct. ‘Thus, in Matt. xx. 
15, he has embodied in the text some words found in the 
common Greek, but wanting in the Vulgate : — ‘** Have I not 
a right to do as I will with mine own?” In the note he re- 
marks, ‘¢ These words have been lost from the Vulgate.”’ Dr. 
Campbell does not speak with equal confidence, although he 
deems the words of manifest importance to the sense. ‘‘ ‘here 
is the same defect,” he says, ‘‘in the Saxon and Armenian 
versions, but not in any Greek manuscript that has yet appeared, 
nor in any other translation.”” It may be as ‘‘ the Catholic ” 
conjectures ; but it is no less possible that the words may 
have been added at a very early period, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, and may have passed from the margin to the text, as is 
the opinion of the judicious Mill. Critics observe that addi- 
tions were often made in this way to remove a difficulty ; 
whilst omissions, by which the reading became embarrassed, 
did not easily pass unperceived. We think a note, marking 
that the words were found in the manuscripts generally, would 
have answered every purpose, without introducing them into 
the text on very questionable grounds. 

‘¢'l’he Catholic ’? omits, in Mark i. 2, the name of the 
prophet Isaiah, which is given in the Vulgate, and follows the 
Greek text, which refers to ‘‘ the prophets,’ a reading which 
seems recommended by the fact, that quotations follow from 
Malachi as well as Isaiah. ‘The critical observation above 
cited will, however, lead us to prefer the Vulgate reading ; for 
if ** the prophets ”’ had been originally referred to, it is not 
likely that a transcriber or an interpreter would have named 
Isaiah, especially as the text which immediately follows is from 
Malachi. Griesbach* has not hesitated to restore the read- 
ing which the Vulgate represents ; and Bloomfield remarks, — 
‘¢'I'he best critics (and especially the recent ones) seem 
agreed that the true reading is éy ‘Houta 1 noogyty, as being 
found in the most ancient manuscripts and versions, and con- 
firmed by a passage of Porphyry, where he censures Mark, 
because in this passage he attributes to Isaiah what is found in 
another writer, namely, Malachi, in whom something similar 
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occurs.””* We shall not attempt to unravel the knot which 
the Vulgate reading presents; but we think that the critical 
rule of preferring the difficult reading should have great weight 
in this instance, especially since the authorities just quoted 
powerfully support its application. ‘* The Catholic ”? might 
have safely followed the Vulgate, and marked in a note his 
preference of the common Greek. 

‘¢'The Catholic ” prefers the Greek reading of John xii. 
47, and renders accordingly :—-‘‘ Should any man hear my 
words and believe them not, I do not condemn him; for I came 
not to condemn the world, but to save the world.’? The Vul- 
gate reads, —‘‘ If any man hear my words, and keep them 
not,”’ &c. It is not necessary to show that this reading is the 
true one. ‘To put it aside, the grounds should have been 
strong, since its antiquity forms a great presumption in its fa- 
vor. Campbell, as well as Harwood, does not hesitate to 
adopt it as genuine, and gives the authorities by which he was 
determined :— ‘* A considerable number of manuscripts, arnong 
which are the Alexandrian and the Cambridge, read gviusy ; 
to which agree not only the Vulgate, which says, ‘ et non cus- 
todierit,’ but both the Syriac, the Coptic, Armenian, Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Saxon versions, together with the paraphrase of 
Nonnus : — 


—, e > ~ , , ’ 59 
Kat uy aoviytoio voou ogeryiWa pudusy. 


This might have caused ‘‘ the Catholic ” to pause before he 
adopted the other reading, and to content himself with indicat- 
ing his preference in a note, rather than change the text. In- 
deed, it will be difficult to find a single instance in which he 
can sustain the corrections on which he has ventured. In his 
improved translations of some words and passages, we are dis- 
posed to question his success, or at least to dispute the pro- 
priety of substituting them in the body of the text, rather than 
suggest them in the notes. ‘The third verse of the seventh 
chapter of St. Mark is thus rendered by him :—‘* For the 
Pharisees and all the Jews eat not, unless they have washed 
their hands with the fist closed.”? In the note it is observed, 
—‘'The Latin translator, unable to understand washing with 
the fist, seems in despair to have rendered avyy7 by cerebro.” 
This is very modest! The author of the Vulgate, and the 
authors of other most ancient versions which harmonize with 


* A Critical Digest. London, 1826. 
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it, in this instance, despaired of discovering the meaning of a 
Greek term expressing a Hebrew practice which was then re- 
cent, if not still in vigor ; and our learned contemporary fixes 
it beyond any manner of doubt! Far from wishing that the 
efforts of the learned to illustrate obscure terms should be re- 
stricted, we view them with delight ; but we should be better 
pleased, were conjectures proposed as such, where, after all 
that has been said, the word remains a riddle. 

The twenty-ninth verse of the twelfth chapter of Luke reads 
thus in the version of ‘* ‘The Catholic ” : — ‘* Seek ye not, 
therefore, after what ye may eat, or what ye may drink ; nor 
disquiet your minds with doubts for the future.”? As the Vul- 
gate rendered the last member of the sentence ‘ nolite in sub- 
lime tolli,”’ the new interpreter thought fit to observe in a note, 
— ‘* The Latin translator was at a loss for the real meaning 
of this verb, and therefore rendered it literally from the ad- 
jective perewgoc, sublimis. But perewgog is said of him who is 
in suspense, and looks forward with anxiety to the result ; as 
in Josephus, pertwgor aegi tov chav ovtes (De Bel., 1V. 9) ; 
whence there can be no doubt that weteweifouor means here to 
look forward with anxiety, to be solicitous for the future.” 
To this interpretation of the word, which suits the context, 
we do not object ; but we think that the ancient translator is 
hardly dealt with, since he is supposed to have been at a loss 
for the real meaning, whilst he has rendered the term accord- 
ing to its primary signification,* which is not altogether unsuit- 
ed to this place. ‘* Be not lifted up on high,’’ might be said 
after an exhortation not to seek with too great anxiety meat or 
drink, either with a view to caution us against the other ex- 
treme, of too great confidence, or to point out the danger of 
pride and ambition, in connection with worldly solicitude. As 
Jong as the ancient translation is grounded on the radical force 
of the term and its acknowledged use, we should hesitate to 
reject it, although a rendering apparently more suitable should 
present itself, which we would prefer noting at the bottom of 
the page. It is prudent to be slow in correcting a version 
made at so early a period, under advantageous circumstances, 


especially if what we offer in its stead be not decidedly clear 
and incontrovertible. 


‘* Si quid melius nosti, candidus imperti : 
Si non, istis utere mecum.’’ 





* See Bloomfield, in loc. 
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Even King James’s translators paid homage, in several in- 
stances, to the excellence of the Vulgate, by adopting its read- 
ings in preference to the common Greek. In the eighteenth 
chapter of St. Luke, two instances occur of this involuntary 
tribute. On verse twenty-five, where the common reading 
means to enter into, Campbell says, — ‘‘ I have here, with the 
English translators, preferred the reading of the Vulgate.”? He 
proceeds to quote the Alexandrian and Cambridge manu- 
scripts, with some others, besides various versions, in support 
of it. The Protestant translation of verse thirty-one is like- 
wise, as he remarks, ‘‘ literally from the Vulgate,”’? which is 
supported by the Cambridge and two or three manuscripts, 
and by both the Syriac versions. ‘The common reading ‘‘ has 
been deserted by most modern interpreters.”’ In John xviii. 
15, the common Greek has the definite article, which should 
be rendered ‘‘ the other disciple”? ; but the Protestant ver- 
sion, as well as the Douay, has ‘‘ another disciple.” ‘* This,” 
says Campbell, ‘‘ is another instance wherein our translators 
have preferred the reading of the Vulgate to that of the com- 
mon Greek.”? ‘* The only authorities from manuscripts for 
this reading are the Alexandrian, the Cambridge, and another 
of less note, all which omit the article. Wetstein mentions 
no versions which favor it, except the Vulgate and the Gothic. 
It is surprising that he does not mention the Syriac, which ex- 
presses exactly the sense of the Vulgate, in this manner, — 
‘and one of the other disciples.’ It was impossible in that 
language, which has no articles, to show more explicitly, that, 
in their original, the expression was indefinite. The Saxon 
version also says ‘another.’ ‘This renders it very probable 
that it was so in the old Italic. Nonnus, too, expresses it in- 
definitely.” 

Were the first verse of John xviii. literally rendered, ac- 
cording to the common Greek, Christ would be represented as 
going ‘‘ over the brook of the cedars’ ; whereas, the Prot- 
estant version, conformably with the Vulgate, styles it ‘* the 
brook Cedron,”’ having no support for this reading but the Al- 
exandrian manuscript. ‘* The majority of modern critics,” 
says Campbell, ‘‘ agree with Jerome in thinking that this, which 
suits the Vulgate, ‘trans torrentem Cedron,’ is the genuine 
reading ; a remarkable instance wherein the internal evidence 
is more than a counterbalance to numerous testimonies, or 
strong external evidence, on the opposite side. ..... This is 
one of the few passages in which the English translators have 
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preferred the reading of the Vulgate, though unsupported, to 
the almost universal reading of the Greek.”’ 

After such instances, our readers may not be disposed to 
think that the fathers of ‘Trent set too high a value on the old 
Latin translation ; since even they who, under the influence of 
party views, studied to depart from it, whenever they could do 
so with plausibility, and held up the common Greek editions 
as the genuine word of inspiration, felt compelled, in many in- 
stances, to defer to its superior accuracy. We do not take on 
us to affirm, that, in every instance where there is discre- 
pancy, the Vulgate is uniformly entitled to the preference ; but 
its claims, in the far greater number of cases, being acknowl- 
edged by its adversaries, the presumption in its favor is such 
as can be overruled only by strong internal evidence, or by 
positive authorities. Whoever proceeds by a contrary rule, 
and takes the Greek text as correct, on the principle that a 
text outweighs a version, mistakes an inaccurate edition of the 
text for the original, and unjustly depreciates a faithful repre- 
sentation of the text at a period when it had not yet suffered 
seriously from the temerity of copyists. 

Translators on the continent of Europe have generally given 
a free version of the Vulgate, not deeming it necessary to ad- 
here to the letter, provided they presented its meaning in clear 
language. English translators, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
have generally been servilely literal ; the Protestant rendering 
as closely as possible the text, except where sectarian bias 
guided his pen, — the Catholic giving an equally close version 
of the Vulgate. Much obscurity, and some barbarisms (we 
love to speak plainly), disfigure several passages of both ver- 
sions in consequence of this tenacity, which may be said of 
the Vulgate itself, since the ancient interpreter studied to ren- 
der the text, especially of the New ‘Testament, word for 
word, sometimes with the sacrifice of perspicuity and gram- 
mar. ‘This should be borne in mind by those who are scan- 
dalized at some unintelligible or ambiguous passages, of which 
the fault, however, is not in the translator, who cared not, to 
gain the praise of clearness or elegance, at the cost of fidelity 
to his guide, or with the risk of misrepresenting his meaning. 
Where the text itself is clear, a literal version may present a 
false sense, in which case it is right to use a paraphrase, in or- 
der to convey the idea of the writer ; and this may be done 
with safety, wherever no controverted point can be affected by 
the freedom of the rendering. In all matters of controversy, 
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scrupulous adherence to the letter is necessary, lest the inter- 
preter should incur the suspicion of party bias. In the notes 
he may advance whatever he deems proper to shed light on 
the text, for, in reading them, the reader is apprized that he is 
listening to an uninspired teacher ; whilst he could not distin- 
guish the interpreter from the sacred writer in a version which 
would give the author’s ideas as reflected through a human 
medium. 

To the unfortunate controversies of the sixteenth century 
we may trace the extreme closeness of the English versions, 
which at present may not easily be departed from, although 
the sacred text thus appears to the reader in no attractive garb. 
Dr. Campbell has ventured to modernize the phraseology, and 
‘¢ The Catholic ”’ has taken a like liberty ; but whilst they thus 
present a more agreeable picture, it may not prove equally 
useful, since the public ear being accustomed to the Scriptural 
phrases, the improved turns of speech will scarcely sound like 
the word of God. We shall take an instance at random, and 
present the various versions of a single text, Luke xii. 41. 
‘¢ And Peter said to him, Lord, dost thou speak this parable 
to us, or likewise to all ?”’ ‘The Protestant and Catholic ver- 
sions are the same, with the exception of ‘* even,”’ substituted 
for ‘* likewise,” in the former. ‘The rendering of Campbell 
runs freely : —‘‘ Then Peter said to him, Master, is this com- 
parison directed to us alone, or to all present?” ‘The term 
‘¢ parable,’? which is susceptible of different meanings, is here 
advantageously exchanged for an English word admitting of no 
ambiguity ; but will the common reader be edified by the 
change? ‘* The Catholic”? has been careful to preserve it, 
although he has altered the form of the sentence : — ‘* Then 
Peter said to him, Lord, is it about us that thou speakest this 
parable, or also about all ?”’? We are by no means supersti- 
tiously attached to the Scriptural terms ; but, having regard to 
public feeling, we think that a note pointing out the meaning of 
the term in the particular passage is preferable to its exchange 
for a word in common use. Whilst, then, we are pleased with 
a fluent version, such as that of ‘‘ ‘T’he Catholic,” for private 
perusal, and for the illustration of the text, we should hesitate 
to displace the received Scriptural phraseology, or to study el- 
egance of diction by departing from the letter, especially should 
there be danger of mistaking the meaning. We do not think it 
an improvement to cancel from the text words adopted into al- 
most all languages, and with which all Christians are familiar, 
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although the substitution of others of more definite meaning 
may sometimes convey clearer views. ‘‘ To be changed (in 
mind)’’ is not, in our view, a happy substitution for ‘* con- 
verted.”? ‘I'he term scandal is well understood, and strikes 
forcibly on the popular ear. The text as presented by ‘ ‘lhe 
Catholic ” is more fluent, but not so effective : — ‘* Woe to 
the world on account of the causes of sin. That the causes 
of sin should be, is necessary ; nevertheless, woe to the man 
through whom such causes happen.” Elsewhere we read, — 
‘¢ Happy is the man who findeth no cause of offence in me.” 
‘¢ Doth this give you offence ?”’ is the rendering of the ques- 
tion put by our Lord to his Apostles, when the promise of giv- 
ing his flesh and blood had shocked and estranged many from 
his service. We think the common version quite intelligible, 
and more impressive. 

It is generally admitted by the learned, that the Greek term 
7 oixovusyyn, and the Latin orbis terrarum, are sometimes used 
to designate the Roman empire, or merely the land of Judea. 
We cannot, therefore, object to the rendering of it in this 
manner, wherever it is clearly limited by the context to either 
signification ; but where interpreters are divided in opinion as 
to the force of the terms, we think it a duty of an unbiased 
translator to render them literally, and reserve to the note the 
expression of his own views. ‘* The Catholic’ has rendered 
Luke xxi. 26, — ‘** Men will faint away through fear and ex- 
pectation of what is about to come over the land.’”? Camp- 
bell, on the contrary, adheres to the common rendering, ‘‘ the 
earth,” ‘* the world,” and argues from the context that it re- 
lates to the inhabitants of the earth generally. It is enough 
that it lies open to this interpretation, which is the most obvi- 
ous one. ‘* The Catholic” should not have rendered the 
text to suit his peculiar opinion. 

Ever since the rise of the Lutheran errors, the Vulgate ren- 
dering of the Greek verb werevoew, and the corresponding terms 
of the vernacular versions, displeased, extremely, reformed 
critics. Agere penitentiam was displaced by Beza to give 
room to resipisco, which, he contended, expressed more accu- 
rately the force of the original term. Those who were 
ashamed to accuse the ancient interpreter of misrepresenting 
the text contended that the Latin terms meant no more than 
regret for misconduct, whilst ‘‘ to do penance” implied exter- 
nal austerities not at all embraced in the idea which the Greek 
word suggests. We are not disposed to deny that it essen- 
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tially regards the change of mind, and ordinarily means an im- 
proved state of mind, whereby sin is abandoned and virtue is 
embraced ; but we object to the attempt to determine the force 
of Greek terms by their etymology, or by their use among 
classic, that is, pagan writers, rather than by the usage of those 
Jews who spoke the Greek language, and the context of the 
places in which the words are employed. Campbell, Bloom- 
field, and critics generally, expose to ridicule those etymolo- 
gists who are inattentive to usage, the great arbiter of language. 
According to etymology, d:axovew would signify to bustle through 
the dust ; whilst it is used to express any service rendered, 
whether by a domestic waiting on the table, or by a minister of 
religion sharing in the high functions of the ministry, or by an- 
gels ministering to incarnate Deity. Xe:gotovém would literally 
signify to stretch forth the hand, whilst it is applied in Scrip- 
ture to the imposition of hands, and even to the divine appoint- 
ment ; as where Christ is said to have appeared not to the en- 
tire people, but to witnesses ‘* preordained ”’ by God.* Num- 
berless other instances can be pointed to, wherein scarcely a 
trace of the radical meaning is discovered in the general accep- 
tation of terms ; wherefore Campbell acknowledges, that ‘‘ the 
plea from etymology, in a point which ought to be determined 
solely by use, where use can be discovered, is very weak.” f 
Can it be denied that the Hellenistic use of the verb in question 
implied a change of mind, manifested by external acts of hu- 
miliation and self-punishment ? It was in sackcloth and ashes, 
fasting and weeping, that the Ninevites repented ; and in like 
manner ‘T'yre and Sidon would have sought to propitiate 
Heaven, had they been witnesses of the wonders wrought in 
Corozain and Bethsaida. Campbell felt that ‘‘ to repent ’’ does 
not fully express the Scriptural idea ; wherefore he substituted 
‘*to reform.”? ‘* The Catholic ” objects that reformation 
does not always proceed from repentance, and prefers the 
favorite Protestant rendering. Our faith does not depend on 
the manner in which this term may be translated ; but we 
should hesitate to alter the received version, whilst we know 
that in its Scriptural application and ecclesiastical usage the 
term implies all that we mean by the words ‘‘ do penance,” 
as Bois, canon of Ely, has acknowledged. There are, doubt- 
less, passages in which repent better represents the original, 
because the change of mind is specially insisted on ; as there 


* Acts x. 41. + Inc. ix. 36 Matt. See also Diss. 1V., 16. 
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-are others in which external humiliation is more prominent. 
To vary the version, as the context demands, is no inconsis- 
tency, and is familiar to the Vulgate interpreter, who freely 
used ‘¢ penitemini,’? and ‘* penitentiam agite,” as the occa- 
sion suggested, and sometimes indiscriminately. The same 
liberty is used by our English translators, which, we think, 
should abundantly satisfy critics and etymologists, without ex- 
punging from the sacred text all mention of ‘‘ penance,” in 
passages where it is most clearly implied. 

In the salutation of the angel, addressed to the Virgin, a 
Greek participle of the perfect passive form is used, derived 
from a verb which signifies to bestow favor. ‘The ancient in- 
terpreter rendered it ‘‘ gratia plena,”’ which is, literally, ‘* full 
of grace.’’ ‘The Protestant version has, ‘‘ highly favored ” ; 
Campbell, ‘‘ favorite of heaven’; and ‘* The Catholic ” 
translates it, ‘‘ thou favored (of God).’’? It is somewhat sur- 
prising that we should owe the vindication of the Latin trans- 
lator to Protestant critics. Bloomfield remarks, — ‘‘ This is 
not well rendered ‘ beloved,’ or ‘ favorite of heaven,’ as in 
Campbell’s version. Better (as in the Vulgate) ‘ gratia ple- 
MO? a se 4% For, as Valckney observes, all verbs of this form, 
as aiuatow, Fuvuatowm, &c., have a sense of heaping up, or ren- 
dering full.”’ 

Our readers, no doubt, are by this time well tired of our 
strictures on our Catholic brother ; so, asking pardon for our 
tediousness, we hasten to conclude them, by adverting to the 
character of the notes, some of which have startled us. The 
writer seems familiar with the German Biblicists, and, al- 
though untainted with the impiety of the Rationalistic school, 
we fear that he may have adopted some views not altogether 
sound. What is said by our Lord of the demon leaving a 
possessed person, and, after much wandering through dry 
places, returning with other fiends, is thought by the Catholic 
to be a mere reference to popular persuasion. The cure 
which was effected by the waters of Bethsaida after the descent 
of the angel is only mentioned by the Evangelist as the belief 
of the Jews at the time. ‘The penultimate chapter of St. 
John ‘* looks very like the conclusion of the Gospel, and it is 
not improbable, that, when the Evangelist wrote it, he intended 
it as such.”? In the words of our Lord, by which the distinc- 
tion between various forms of swearing is exploded, ‘* The 
Catholic ”’ discovers an absolute prohibition to swear, binding 
the Jewish converts, but not binding the churches of the Gen- 
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tiles to the same extent. He imagines ‘‘ that John in prison 
became impatient for the establishment of the kingdom of the 
Messiah ; that he wondered why our Saviour spent so much 
time in teaching and performing miracles in Galilee, instead of 
claiming the kingdom in Jerusalem ; and that, to relieve him- 
self from this perplexity, he sent to ask the question.”” He 
says of the blasphemy against the Spirit, —‘‘ The sin in 
question could only be committed by the contemporaries and 
eyewitnesses of the miracles of our Saviour”; and he con- 
fines to the destruction of Jerusalem the sublime and awful 
words of our Lord, which the fathers of the Church generally 
believe are to be eminently fulfilled at the close of time. 
What, however, scandalizes us above al! is the note on Mat- 
thew xxiv. 36, wherein he says of our adorable Redeemer, 
— ‘* In quality of man, his knowledge during his mortal life 
was limited, like his power, to the object of his mission. He 
had not then the power of granting the petition of the sons of 
Zebedee, but after his resurrection he possessed all power 
in heaven and on earth. He had not now the knowledge of 
the day or hour; after his resurrection undoubtedly he pos- 
sessed it.” 

‘he wisdom of the Catholic church in reserving to her pre- 
lates the revision and approbation of vernacular versions is ful- 
ly manifest from the work before us, written by a man of high 
literary qualifications and of sincere faith, but, as we appre- 
hend, too bold in his critical corrections, and wanting in theo- 
logical accuracy of expression. ‘The clearness of his style, 
and its fluency, commend it, and the fewness of the notes, 
which are void of all controversial acrimony, enhance the val- 
ue of his version in our estimation ; nevertheless, its departure 
from the translation hitherto used is too wide to allow its sub- 
stitution, were it otherwise free from the objections which we 
have urged against it. Any change in a book of such high 
authority, with whose terms and phraseology the faithful are 
familiar from their infancy, and which they have treasured up 
in their memory, should be necessary in order to be expedi- 
ent, aud should be cautiously attempted, to be successful. 
We have reviewed this work with no bias, unless, perchance, 
that which arises from Catholic sympathies for an unknown 
brother, and a delicacy grounded on popular rumor, which, in- 
correctly, as we presume, identifies ** ‘Che Catholic ”’ with 
England’s historian. 

The work of Dr. Campbell is of great value as a literary 
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effort of a high order, and is particularly acceptable to us inas- 
much as it testifies to the excellence of our Vulgate transla- 
tion, which it establishes by numerous authorities quoted in 
most of the places where its reading differs from the common 
translation. He denies, however, the correctness of some 
passages, but pronounces it, upon the whole, a good and faith- 
ful version.* The candor with which he points out the wilful 
perversion of the sacred text by Beza, and other Protestant 
translators, several of whose corruptions are retained in the 
common version, deserves our acknowledgment. In three 
verses of the fifth chapter of St. Matthew, 21, 27, 33, the 
words of our Lord, ‘‘ You have heard that it was said to 
them of old,’? have been misrepresented by substituting by, 
as if the statement of doctrine which our Lord condemned had 
really been made by the ancients, and not rather falsely ascrib- 
ed to them by the Pharisees at that time. ‘This corruption, 
originating with Beza, is continued to this day in all the Prot- 
estant Bibles, circulated as the true word of God! ‘* His 
words,” says Campbell, ‘‘and the doctrine of the Pharisees, 
are alike misrepresented by this bold interpreter. I am sorry 
to add, that, in the instance we have been considering, Beza 
has been followed by most of the Protestant translators of his 
day, Italian, French, and English.” + 

The insertion of explanatory words in Italics, which is very 
general in the Protestant version, is a mode of determining the 
meaning of the text in a way to mislead the reader unawares. 
Thus, Matt. xx. 23, in the answer of our Lord to the sons of 
Zebedee, we read, — ‘‘ ‘To sit on my right hand and on my left 
is not mine to give; but tt shall be given to them for whom it 
is prepared of my Father.’? ‘The reader may easily conclude 
hence that Christ has no power whatever to assign to any one 
the high distinction in question ; whereas, by reading the text 
in its simple form, unencumbered by this addition, it will be 
plain that Christ himself gives the places, not according to 
favor and caprice, but conformably to the counsels of his 
eternal Father. Hence Dr. Campbell correctly renders it, 
—‘“ To sit at my right hand and at my left I cannot 
give, unless to those for whom it is prepared by my Fa- 
ther.”” Other instances of perversion are pointed out by the’ 
learned critic. 

The general observation which he makes in regard to Prot- 


* Dissertations. X. Part IIT., p. 10. + Ibid. Part IV., p.6. 
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estant versions is fully applicable to that which was ushered 
into the world under the sanction of King James. ‘‘ Some 
allowance is no doubt to be made for the influence of polemic 
theology, the epidemic disease of those times wherein most of 
the versions which I have been examining were composed. 
‘The imaginations of men were heated, and their spirits embit- 
tered with continual wranglings, not easily avoidable in their 
circumstances ; and those who were daily accustomed to 
strain every expression of the sacred writers, in their debates 
one with another, were surely not the fittest for examining 
them with that temper and coolness which are necessary in 
persons who would approve themselves unbiased transla- 
tors.”’ * 

The bias of the translators of ‘‘ the authorized version ”’ is ap- 
parent throughout the whole work.; but as we desire to confine 
ourselves to the Gospels, we shall refer to an instance which 
might not strike every reader. In John i. 42, our Lord is 
represented as thus addressing Simon, when presented to him 
by Andrew, his brother :—‘‘ Thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is by interpretation a stone.”? Dr. Campbell properly 
remarks that the Evangelist, writing in a Grecian city of Asia 
Minor, translated the Hebrew names of persons into the Greek 
language, that they might be known by the names which they 
then bore. ‘Thus, in the preceding verse Andrew is related 
to have said to Simon, —‘‘ We have found the Messiah ”’ ; 
and immediately the Evangelist subjoins, — ‘‘ which is, being 
interpreted, the Christ”? ; because his readers knew our Lord 
by this title. Consistency required that they should have ren- 
dered the following verse, — ‘* Thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is, being interpreted, Peter’? ; but they chose to keep 
the Apostle out of view, and to substitute a diminutive term 
which does not faithfully express the force of Cephas,— a 
rock. ‘If the sacred penman,’? Dr. Campbell: remarks, 
‘¢had more in view to acquaint us with the signification of the 
name, than to prevent our mistaking the person, he would 
probably have translated Cephas into Greek, mérga, not J/érgos. 
The former is-always used in the New Testament, and in the 
Septuagint, for a rock, and never the latter. I acknowledge 
that mérg0c, in Greek authors, and aérga are synonymous ; but 
in the use of the sacred writers, Z7érgo¢ is invariably, and nérga 
never, a proper name.” He then refers to the famous pas- 
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sage of Matthew xvi. 18, and shows that the change of terms 
was made for the sake of the gender, the feminine noun 
not being suitable for the name of a man. ‘* Accordingly in 
the Syriac version there is no change of the word ; Cephas, 
or rather Kepha, serving equally for both.’’ ‘This pitiful at- 
tempt to make every thing subservient to sectarian views 
shows how easily the mere English reader may mistake the 
perversions of the sacred text for the word of God. 

The whole system of making one’s faith by reading the 
Bible is professedly based on a text whose ambiguity the Prot- 
estant translators took upon them to remove. ‘* Search the 
Scriptures.”” John v. 39. This is proclaimed to be a divine 
command of indispensable obligation ; and yet it turns out to 
be no other than an artful turn given to what should have been 
rendered affirmatively, —‘* Ye search the Scriptures.”’ ‘‘ ‘l'o 
me it is evident,’’ says Dr. Campbell, ‘‘ that nothing suits this 
[the connexion] so well as the indicative.”?” We refer our 
readers to the note of the learned critic, in which he fully sus- 
tains this view. No terms of censure were found too severe 
to express the horror which most Protestant controvertists felt 
for the books styled by them Apocryphal. It is refreshing to 
find Dr. Campbell rising superior to this prejudice and tracing 
occasionally to those books the phraseology used by the Evan- 
gelists. ‘he parable of the unjust judge importuned by an 
injured widow, by which our Lord recommended perseverance 
in prayer, is in striking contrast with the picture drawn of God, 
the righteous judge, by the pencil of Ecclesiasticus. ‘‘ ‘The 
Lord is judge, and there is not with him respect of persons. 
He will not despise the prayers of the fatherless, nor the wid- 
ow, when she poureth out her complaint. Do not the wid- 
ow’s tears run down the cheek, and her cry against him that 
causeth them to fall?..... The Lord will not be slack, 
but will judge for the just, and will do judgment ; and the Al- 
mighty will not have patience with them, that he may crush 
their back: And he will repay vengeance to the Gentiles, 
till he have taken away the multitude of the proud, and broken 
the sceptres of the unjust, till he have rendered to men ac- 
cording to their deeds.””* The learned Grotius preceded 
Campbell in recurring to this ancient writer to determine the 
force of the terms used by our Lord in the parable ; both of 
them recognizing the very remarkable contrast in the chief fea- 
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tures of the description, as well as the similitude of the phrases 
and the identity of the terms. In both passages the verb pwoxyo- 
Suuém occurs, which is commonly rendered to have patience, 
but which, from the connection in which it stands, might be 
more clearly expressed by the term to linger, as Campbell 
suggests, or to be slow, as ‘* ‘The Catholic” renders it. ‘* ‘To 
me it appears very probable, considering the aflinity of the 
subject, that the Evangelist had, in the expression he employed, 
an allusion to the words of the Jewish sage.”’ This is the 
remark of Campbell, the force of which is infinitely increased, 
when it is considered that the words recorded by the Evange- ° 
list are of our Lord himself, and that the whole parable seems 
framed with special reference to the description of the divine 
judge given by the son of Sirach, and to illustrate the same 
principle. Let the conclusion drawn by our Lord be compared 
with the passages above quoted :— ‘ Will not God revenge 
his elect who cry to him day and night; and will he have pa- 
tience in their regard? T[ say to you that he will quickly re- 
venge them.”’ * 

With equal candor the learned critic draws attention to the 

fact, that our Lord shared in the celebration of a festival whose 
institution is traced to the chieftain specially celebrated in é 
the books of the Maccabees. ‘* This festival,’? he remarks, 
‘¢ was instituted by Judas Maccabeus, 1 Mac. iv. 59, in mem- 
ory of their pulling down the altar of burnt-offerings, which 
had been profaned by the pagans, and building a new one 
dedicated to the true God.”’t It will not be an easy matter 
to persuade unbiased readers that our Lord would have sanc- 
tioned, by his presence and participation, a festival originating 
from a source purely human. It is fairer to infer that Judas 
Maccabeus acted under a divine impulse in its institution, and 
that the book which records it is a sacred history, like those 
in which the Mosaic festivals were registered. 

From all we have said, it is manifest that critical tiaiiien 
have contributed much to confirm the high anthority of the 
Vulgate. It is truly a precious relic of Christian antiquity, — 
a painting drawn from life by a master, representing with great 
accuracy all the features of the original. If it has suffered in 
the course of ages, it must be retouched by no unskilful hand. 
Vernacular versions may need correction ; but even this should 
be undertaken cautiously, lest the change detract from the rev- 
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erence due to the divine writings. It is easier to find fault with 
the received version than to improve it; yet we feel that the 
revision of it is greatly to be desired, to free it from all unne- 
cessary solecisms, and present it to the common reader in as 
agreeable a style as may be found consistent with fidelity and 
simplicity. 


Arr. 1V.— An Oration delivered before the Authorities of 
the City of Boston in the Tremont Temple, July 4, 1846. 
By Fretcuer WessterR. Boston: Eastburn. 1846. 
Svo. pp. 33. 


Our orators have invested the Fourth of July with so many 
disturbing associations, that our citizens are gradually becom- 
ing less and less disposed to greet its annual return with those 
festivities which it was the hope of our fathers would continue 
to mark it through all generations to come. Still, it is a day 
sacred in the affections of every American citizen, and it can- 
not come round without exciting lively emotions of gratitude 
and joy in every American heart. ‘The birth of a nation is an 
event to be remembered, and the day on which it takes its 
rank in the family of independent nations is well deserving to 
be set apart by some service, at once joyous and solemn, re- 
counting the glory which has been won, the blessings which 
have been received, and pointing to the high destiny and grave 
responsibilities to which the new people are called. 

The orations ordinarily given on our national anniversary 
are of that peculiar sort which it is said neither gods nor men 
can tolerate. ‘They are tawdry and turgid, full of stale decla- 
mation about liberty, fulsome and disgusting glorification of 
ourselves as a people, or uncalled-for denunciations of those 
states and empires that have not seen proper to adopt political 
institutions similar to our own. Yet we may, perhaps, be too 
fastidious in our taste, and too sweeping in our censures. 
Boys will be boys, and dulness will be dulness, and when 
either is installed ‘‘ orator of the day,’’ the performance must 
needs be boyish or dull. But when the number of orations 
annually called forth by our national jubilee, from all sorts of 
persons, throughout the length and breadth of the land, is 
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considered, we may rather wonder that so many are produced 
which do credit to their authors, and fall not far below the oc- 
casion, than that there are so few. All are not mere school- 
boy productions; all are not patriotism on tiptoe, nor elo- 
quence on stilts. Every year sends out not a few, which, for 
their sound sense, deep thought, subdued passion, earnest 
spirit, manly tone, and chaste expression, deserve an honorable 
place in our national literature. ‘There are — and perhaps as 
large a proportion as we ought to expect — Fourth of July ora- 
tors, who, while they indulge in not unseemly exultations, for- 
get to disgust us with untimely rant about self-government, the 
marvellous virtue and intelligence of the masses, and the indus- 
trial miracles they are daily performing ; who show by their 
reserve, rather than by their noisy declamation, that they have 
American hearts, and confidence in American patriotism and 
American institutions. A people not factitiously great has no 
occasion to speak of its greatness; and true patriotism ex- 
presses itself in deeds, not words. The real American patri- 
ots are not those shallow brains and gizzard hearts which 
are always prating of the American spirit, American genius, 
American interests, American greatness, and calling for an 
American party ; but those calm, quiet, self-possessed spirits 
who rarely think of asking themselves whether they are Amer- 
icans or not, and who are too sincere and ardent in their patri- 
otism to imagine it can be necessary to parade its titles. ‘heir 
patriotism has no suspicions, no jealousies, no fears, no self- 
consciousness. It is too deep for words. It is silent, majes- 
tic. It is where the country is, does what she bids, and, 
though sacrificing all upon her altars, never dreams that it is 
doing any thing extraordinary. ‘here is, perhaps, more of 
this genuine patriotism in the American people than strangers, 
or even we ourselves, commonly suppose. ‘The foam floats on 
the surface, and is whirled hither and thither by each shifting 
breeze ; but below are the sweet, silent, and deep waters. 
Among the orations delivered on our great national festival, 
which we would not willingly forget, the one before us by Mr. 
Fletcher Webster, eldest son of the Hon. Daniel Webster, 
deserves a high rank. It is free from the principal faults to 
which we have alluded, simple and chaste in its style and Jan- 
guage, bold and manly in its tone and spirit, and, in the main, 
sound and just in doctrine and sentiment. It frequently re- 
minds us of the qualities which mark the productions of the 
author’s distinguished father, and which have placed him at the 
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head of American orators ; and it bears ample evidence, that, 
with time, experience, and effort, the son need not be found 
unworthy of such a father. 

Certainly, we do not subscribe to every sentiment, view, or 
argument of this eloquent oration ; but we like its frank and 
manly tone, its independent and earnest spirit, and we accept 
without reserve the leading doctrine it was designed to set 
forth. We are also grateful to Mr. Webster for having had 
the moral courage to assert great truths in a community where 
they can win little applause, and to administer a well merited 
rebuke to certain dangerous ultraisms when and where it was 
not uncalled for. He has proved that he is not unworthy to 
be reckoned a freeman and a patriot, and he deserves and will 
receive the approbation of all who can distinguish between 
words and things, and prefer sound sense and solid wisdom to 
mad fanaticism and hollow cant. It is cheering to find our 
young men rising above the tendencies of the age and country, 
and manifesting some respect for the wisdom and virtue of their 
ancestors, and indicating that they have some suspicion that all 
that is wise and just was not born with the new generation and 
possibly may not die with it. It permits us to hope things 
may not have gone quite so badly with us as we had feared ; 
that the people are less unsound at the core than we had dared 
believe ; that, after all, there is a redeeming spirit at work 
among them ; and that our noble experiment in behalf of popu- 
lar institutions may not be destined to a speedy failure. 

Our great danger lies in the radical tendency which has be- 
come so wide, deep, and active in the American people. We 
have, to a great extent, ceased to regard any thing as sacred 
or venerable ; we spurn what is old ; war against what is fix- 
ed ; and labor to set all religious, domestic, and social institu- 
tions afloat on the wild and tumultuous sea of speculation and 
experiment. Nothing has hitherto gone right; nothing has 
been achieved that is worth retaining; and man and Provi- 
dence have thus far done nothing but commit one continued 
series of blunders. All things are to be reconstructed ; the 
world is to be recast, and by our own wisdom and strength. 
We must borrow no light from the past, adopt none of its 
maxims, and take no data from its experience. Even lan- 
guage itself, which only embodies the thoughts, convictions, 
sentiments, hopes, affections, and aspirations of the race, can- 
not serve as a medium of intercourse between man and man. 
It is not safe to affirm that black is black, for the word black 
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only names an idea which the past entertained, and most likely 
a false idea. With such a tendency, wide and deep, strong 
and active, we cannot but apprehend the most serious dangers. 
With it, there can be no permanent institutions, no government, 
no society, no virtue, no well-being. 

There is much to strengthen this radical tendency. It 
is natural to the inexperienced, the conceited, and the vain ; 
and it can hardly fail to be powerful in a community where 
these have facilities for occupying prominent and commanding 
positions. Young enthusiasts, taught to ‘‘ remember, when 
they are old, not to forget the dreams of their youth,”’ that is, 
not to profit by experience, and not doubting that what they 
were ignorant of yesterday was known by no one, and that 
they must needs be as far in advance of all the world as they 
are of their own infancy, bring benevolent affection, disinter- 
ested zeal, and conscientiousness to its aid ; political aspirants, 
reckless of principle and greedy of place, appeal to it as their 
most facile means of success ; and the mass of the people, 
finding their passions flattered and their prejudices undisturb- 
ed, are thrown off their guard, presume all is right, and cher- 
ish unconsciously the enemy that is to destroy them. A facti- 
tious public opinion grows up, becomes supreme, to which 
whoever wishes for some consideration in the community in 
which he lives must offer incense, and which he must pre- 
sume on no occasion to contradict. ‘The majority of the peo- 
ple, indeed, may not be represented by this opinion, — may, it 
is true, not approve it; but they are isolated one from another, 
minding each their own affairs, and ignorant of their numbers 
and strength ; while the few, by their union, mutual acquaint- 
ance, concert, and clamor, are able to silence any single 
voice not raised in adulation of their idol. Political parties 
conspire to the same end. One party to-day, ambitious of 
success, courts this factitious public opinion as a useful auxil- 
iary, and succeeds ; the other must do so to-morrow, or aban- 
don all hopes of succeeding. ‘Then follows a strife of parties, 
which shall bid highest, and outradical the other. The radi- 
cal tendency is thus daily exaggerated by those who in reality 
disapprove it, and in their feelings have no sympathy with it. 
Hence, the evil goes ever from bad to worse. Unhappily, this 
is no fancy sketch. We have seen it, and we see it daily 
pass under our own eyes, and not, we confess, without lively 
alarm for our beloved country and her popular institutions. 

It is, therefore, with more than ordinary pleasure that we 
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see among our young men, in whose hands are the destinies of 
our country, whose views and passions and interests must be 
consulted by any party aspiring to power and place, some 
symptoms of an opposing tendency. Right glad are we that 
the young ‘‘ sovereigns ”? show some signs of beginning to take 
sounder and more practical views, and to cherish a reaction 
against the ultraisms of the day. ‘This oration, and some oth- 
er indications, which have not escaped our notice, prove to us 
that there is a returning respect for the wisdom of experience, 
and that the reign of the Garrisons, the Parkers, the Sumners, 
the O’Sullivans, the Channings, the Abby Folsoms, et id 
omne genus, approaches its termination, and that henceforth 
practical sense and wise experience will at least dispute the 
throne with fanatic zeal, blind enthusiasm, and bloated ‘conceit. 

In preparing this oration, Mr. Webster must have been con- 
scious that he was running athwart the views of many whom 
most of us have been accustomed to hold in high esteem, and 
that, in venturing to assert the lawfulness of war and the obli- 
gation of the citizen to obey the government, he would be at- 
tacking every class of fanatics in the land, and could not fail 
to incur the unmitigated wrath and hostility of the whole mod- 
ern ‘* Peace’ party. Yet his courage did not fail him. He 
does not appear to have had any misgivings before even the aw- 
ful shade of the late Noah Worcester, founder of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and he has dared consult his relations as a 
man and a citizen, and to lay it down as his rule of action, that 
he is responsible, not to the self-created associations of the day, 
to the reigning cant of the time and place, but solely to his 
God and his country. For this, however much he may be 
condemned by fanatical reformers, we honor him, and for this 
every right-minded man will honor him ; for in this he has as- 
serted his independence, and set an example worthy of imi- 
tation. 

The main topic of this oration is the lawfulness of war, and 
the duty of the citizen to obey the government, — a topic at 
all times interesting and important, and especially so at this 
time, when we are actually engaged in a war with a neighbour- 
ing republic, the necessity of which is questioned by many of 
our citizens ; and when there is widely prevalent a notion that 
the citizen is under no moral obligation to obey the law, if it 
does not chance to coincide with his own private convictions 
of justice and expediency. We agree in the main with the 
view of this topic which the author takes, and gladly avail our- 
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selves of the occasion to make some additional remarks of our 
own, which may tend to illustrate and confirm it, though the 
readers of the oration may, perhaps, consider them quite su- 
perfluous. 


‘The war of 1812, declared by this country against Great 
Britain, as is well known, was exceedingly unpopular in the 
New England States, — not, indeed, in consequence of any 
especial partiality for Great Britain herself, nor because they 
were less patriotic than the other members of the confederacy, 
but because the chief burdens of the war fell upon them, in 
the ruin it brought to their commerce and its dependent inter- 
ests, then their principal interests. It is not for us to pro- 
nounce any opinion on the justice or expediency of that war ; 
but we cannot censure with extreme severity the New England 
people for being strongly opposed to it. Yet there can be no 
question, that, in the madness of the moment, the opposition was 
carried to wholly unjustifiable lengths, and, though we willingly 
acquit it of all treasonable intentions, it in reality stopped only 
this side of treason. Some weak-minded but well disposed 
New England ministers, incapable of taking comprehensive 
views and of seeking to remedy an evil by attacking it in its 
principle, seeing the danger to the union, to the stability of our 
institutions, occasioned by the opposition to the war, which they 
never thought of censuring or attempting to moderate, lament- 
ing the very serious evils suffered by their friends and neigh- 
bours, and taking it for granted that the war was wholly un- 
necessary and unjust, made the grand discovery m moral the- 
ology that war is malum in se, is always unnecessary, and can 
never be lawful. They without much delay proceeded, more 
suo, to form an association against war, and to preach, lecture, 
and issue tracts in favor of universal peace. ‘They appealed 
to the prejudices against the actual war, and to general philan- 
thropy. New Englanders, especially Bostonians, are rarely 
insensible to the appeal to philanthropy. Since the softening 
down of some of the asperities of their primitive Puritanism, 
which took place in the latter half of the last century, they 
have been justly remarkable for their philanthropy, — no peo- 
ple in the world more so. Industrious, frugal, economical, they 
certainly are ; but mean, sordid, miserly, they are not, and are 
incapable of being. They are, in truth, open, frank, generous, 
and liberal, with a sort of passion for world reform, which is 
one of their foibles. ‘The unpopularity of the war of 1812, 
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and the popularity of the appeal to philanthropy, gave to the 
peace movement a speedy and strong support, till peace be- 
came a sort of cant among us, and it was hazardous to one’s 
reputation to intimate that war, terrible as may be its evils, is 
nevertheless sometimes just and necessary. 

But the genuine Yankee is never satisfied with doing only 
one thing ata time. He is really in his glory only when he 
has some dozen or more irons all in the fire at once. ‘The 
simple question of peace could by no means absorb this super- 
abundant zeal and philanthropy, so he invented and set on foot 
antislavery and various other movements, all of which adopted 
the ‘‘ peace principle ”’ ; for the chief actors in one were, for 
the most part, prominent actors in all. By means of agitation, 
froth and foam, declamation and rant, of conventions; agents, 
tracts, lectures, sermons, periodicals, a new code of morals 
has been gradually framed among us ; all that was once re- 
garded as settled is now called in question ; what was approved 
by the generations which preceded us is now pronounced low, 
earthly, sensual, devilish ; the fairest reputations are black- 
ened ; our own patriots and heroes are calumniated, and even 
Washington himself has been publicly branded as an ‘* inhu- 
man butcher.’? We are cast completely adrift. There was 
no true morality in the world before these modern societies 
sprung from the womb of night, and we are required to look 
to a few canting ministers, strolling spinsters, and beardless 
youths, as the sole authoritative expounders of the precepts of 
the divine Jaw. We are unable to determine what it is safe 
to eat or to drink, when to rise up or sit down, unless some of 
these self-constituted guides condescend to inform us. Sin and 
death hover everywhere ; poison lurks in every thing, even in 
the bread made from the finest wheat, and the purest water from 
the fountain ; and there seems to be no possible means of liv- 
ing but to go naked and cease to eat or drink. It is a wonder 
how the world has contrived, for six thousand years, to get on, 
how men and women have contrived to be born, to live, to 
grow, and to persuade themselves that they enjoy a tolerable 
share of health and vigor, both of mind and body. 

The joke, in fact, becomes serious. Many of the rising 
generation are beginning to take it, not asa dull jest, but as 
downright earnest. It interferes quite too much with the so- 
cial and domestic business of life, and, if continued much 
longer, will reduce the great mass of us to mere automata. It 
is, therefore, high time for what sober sense, for what decency, 
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there may have been left in the community to speak out, send 
these fanatics back to their native inanity, and let it be known, 
that, though for a time we have suffered ourselves to be made 
fools of, after all, we are not quite so stupid, so vain or con- 
ceited, as to imagine that nobody understood or practised the 
moral virtues till our modern associations burst from darkness 
to teach them ; that we really have not sunk so low as to lose 
all respect for our ancestors, all reverence for the awful past, 
over which has flowed the tide of human joy and human sor- 
row, and to be wholly unable to serve our own generation with- 
out calumniating those which have placed us in the world and 
made us what we are. He is a foolish as well as a wicked son 
who curses the mother that bore him. There has been, from 
the first, a Providence that has watched over and ruled in the 
affairs of men ; our distant forefathers had eyes, ears, hands, 
intellects, hearts, as well as we, and knew how to use them, 
and did use them, not always ineffectually. How, indeed, 
would the hoary Past, were it not that experience has made it 
wise and taught it to make allowances for the follies and pranks 
of youth, laugh at our solemn airs and grave decisions! How 
should we hang our heads and blush, even to the tips of our 
ears, could we but for one moment see ourselves as it sees us ! 
** The son,” says the proverb, ‘* thinks his father a fool ; the 
father knows his son to be one.’”? ‘The more we study what 
has been, the less disposed shall we be to exult in what is. 
Happily, we begin to discover some symptoms that there are 
those among us, who have, now and then, at least, a suspicion 
that change is not always progress, and that it is more credit- 
able to be able to revere wisdom than to contemn it. 

War, against which nearly all our modern fanatics declaim so 
much, and which in the new moral code is utterly prohibited, 
is, of course, not a thing to be sought for its own sake. Its 
necessity must always be lamented, as we must always lament 
that there are crimes to be redressed, or criminals to be pun- 
ished, or diseases to be cured. But because we must always 
lament that there are offenders to be punished, it does not fol- 
low that to punish them is never necessary, or that their pun- 
ishment is an evil, and morally wrong ; or because it is to be 
regretted that there are diseases, that we must treat the physi- 
cian and his drugs as a nuisance. ‘The father weeps that he 
has occasion to chastise his child, but knows that ‘‘ to spare 
the rod is to spoil the child’ ; nor does it necessarily follow, 
because war involves terrible evils, and is to be avoided when- 
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ever it can be without sacrificing the public weal, that it is 
in itself wrong, and may never be resorted to without violat- 
ing the law of "God. lts necessity is an evil, but, as a rem- 
edy, it may be just and beneficial. Disease is an evil, but 
not, therefore, the medicine that restores to health. War is a 
violent remedy for a violent disease, and as such may, when 
all other remedies prove or must prove ineffectual, be resorted 
to without sin. We, therefore, venture to maintain, in the 
very face of our modern fanatics, that war declared by the 
sovereign authority of the state, for a just cause, and prose- 
cuted with right intentions, is not morally wrong, and may be 
engaged in with a safe conscience. 

‘hat war is not morally wrong, in itself, is evident from the 
fact, that Almighty God has himself, on several occasions, as 
in the case of the ancient Israelites, actually commanded or 
approved it. But God cannot command or approve what is 
morally wrong, without doing wrong himself ; which is absurd 
and impious to suppose. lee cannot be in itself morally wrong, 
unless prohibited by some law ; but there is no law which pro- 
hibits it. Itis not prohibited by the law of nature. By the 
Jaw of nature, the individual has the right to defend and avenge 
himself. Justice not only forbids wrong to be done, but 
requires that the wrong done be avenged. In a state of na- 
ture, where there is no established government, but each indi- 
vidual is left to his own sovereignty, each one has the right of 
defending and avenging himself in his own hands. If this be 
true of a private person, it must also be true of the state or na- 
tion ; for nations have precisely the same rights in relation to 
one another that individuals have. ‘They, then, who admit no 
law but the law of nature, must concede that war is not pro- 
hibited. 

Nor is war prohibited by the divine law. This all will 
readily grant to be true, so far as concerns the old law, which 
now hese condemns war, and not unfrequently presents us God 
himself as commanding or approving it. It is also true, so far 
as concerns the new law, or Christian law. ‘‘ If Christian 
discipline,” says St. Augustine, ‘‘ condemned all wars, the 
Gospel would have given this counsel of salvation to the sol- 
diers who asked what they should do, that they should throw 
away their arms and withdraw themselves from the military ser- 
vice altogether. But it says to them, ‘ Do violence to no 
man, calumniate no one, and be content with your wages.’ 
St. Luke iii. 14. Surely it does not prohibit the military 
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service to those whom it commands to be contented with its 
wages.” * 

Our Lord, St. Matt. viii. 10, commends the faith of a cen- 
turion who had soldiers under his command, says he had not 
found so great faith in Israel, and yet does not order him to 
throw away his arms, or abandon the military service. Cor- 
nelius, Acts x. 2, ‘¢ a centurion of the band which is called 
Italian,” is commended as ‘‘a religious man, fearing God ”’ ; 
and the blessed Apostle Paul, Heb. xi. 32 — 34, praises Ged- 
eon, Barac, Samson, and others, ‘‘ who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, became valiant in war, put to flight the armies of 
foreigners.”” ‘These considerations show that war is not prohib- 
ited by the Christian law. Then it is prohibited by no law, and 
therefore is not necessarily sinful, but may be just and expedient. 

But it is objected, that there are certain passages in the New 
‘Testament which, if not expressly, yet by implication, evident- 
ly deny the lawfulness of war. 1. ‘* All that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” St. Matt. xxvi. 52. But to take 
the sword is to use the sword without the order or consent of 
the proper authority. He who only uses the sword by order 
or consent of the proper authority, that is, of the political sov- 
ereign, if he be a private person, or of God, if he be a public 
person or sovereign prince, does not take the sword, but sim- 
ply uses the sword committed to him. Nor are we to under- 
stand that all who take the sword on incompetent authority will 
be literally slain, but that they will perish by their own sword, 
that is, be punished eternally for their sin, if they do not re- 
pent. 

‘¢T say unto you, not to resist evil; but if any man 
strike thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.”’ St. 
Matt. v. 39. War is resistance of evil ; but this text forbids the 
resistance of evil ; therefore it forbids war. But the precept re- 
fers to the interior disposition, and commands that preparation 
of the heart which does not resist evil by rendering evil for evil, 
but endures patiently whatever wrongs or injuries are necessary 





* «Nam si Christiana disciplina omnia bella culparet, hoe potius militi- 
bus consilium sa:utis petentibus in Evangelio diceretur, ut abjicerent 
arma, seque omnino militie subtraherent. Dictum est autem eis, Nemi- 
nem concusseritis, nulli calumniam jcceritis ; sufficiat vobis stipendium ves- 
trum. Quibus proprium stipendi* sufficere debere precepit, militare 
utique non prohibuit.”? Epist. V., Ad Marcellinum, c. 2. 

+ See St. Augustine, Contra Faustum, lib. 22, c. 70, and St. Thomas, 
Summa, 2. 2, Q. 40, a. 1. 
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for the honor of God and the salvation of men. It is not to be 
understood to the letter, for our Lord, who fulfilled it, when 
struck in his face, did not turn the other cheek, but defended 
himself by reasoning. It commands patience under wrongs 
and insults, and forbids us to seek to avenge ourselves on our 
own authority ; but it does not prohibit the redress of w rongs 
by the proper authorities ; because we know from the testimo- 
ny of St. Paul that the magistrate is ‘‘ the minister of God, 
an avenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” Rom. 
xiii. 4. Wrongs, when redressed by the proper authority, 
may be redressed without any malignant feelings, and, indeed, 
with the most benevolent intentions towards the wrong-doer. 
Wrongs are not, in all cases, to go unavenged, otherwise God 
would not have appointed a ministry to avenge them. It is 
often the greatest of evils to suffer offences to go unpunished, 
and one of the most certain methods of preventing them is for 
the magistrate to let it be known and understood that they can- 
not be committed with impunity.* 

3. ‘ Revenge not yourselves, my dearly beloved, but give 
ssi to wrath ; for it is written, Vengeance is mine, and I 
will repay, saith the Lord.”” Rom. xii. 19. This, — 
relied on by the peace party, is not to the purpose, for i 
speaks of private revenge, which every body admits is con- 
demned by the Christian law. It is of the same import with 
the text we have just dismissed. It simply commands patience 
under injuries, forbearance towards those who do us wrong, 
and forbids to seek redress of wrongs done us ina resentful 
spirit, or by our own hands or authority. But it does not ne- 
cessarily imply that the public authority, which is the minister 
of God, may not redress them, or that the commonwealth 
may not repel or vindicate attacks upon itself, whether they 


* “Sunt ergo ista precepta patientie semper in cordis preparatione reti- 


nenda, ipsaque benevolentia, ne reddatur malum pro malo, semper in vo- 
luntate complenda est. Agenda sunt autem multa, etiam cum -invitis 
benigna quadam asperitate plectendis, quorum potius utilitati consulenda 
est quam voluntati. ..... Nam in corripiendo filio quamlibet aspere, 
nunquam amor paternus amittitur. Fit tamen quod nolit et doleat, qui 
etiam videtur dolore sanandus. Ac per hoc si terrena ista respublica 
precepta Christiana custodiat, et ipsa bella sine benevolentia non geren- 
tur, ut ad pietatis justitieque pacatam societatem victis facilius consula- 
tur. Nam cui licentia iniquitatis eripitur, utiliter vincitur ; quoniam nihil 
est infelicius felicitate peccantium, qua penalis nutritur impunitas, et mala 
voluntas velut hostis interior roboratur.’? 5S. Aug. ubi sup. et De Serm. 
Domini, lib. 1, e. 19, and also St. Thomas, udi sup. 
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come from within or from without. To avenge wrongs is not 
in itself wrong, because it is said the Lord ‘‘ will repay ”’ ; nor 
is jt wrong for the magistrate to avenge them, for ‘‘ he i is the 
minister of God, an avenger,’ as we have seen, ‘‘ to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil”’; and it is wrong for the 
individual to do it only because in civil society his natural 
right to do so is taken away, and because it is made his 
duty to leave it to God or the minister he in his providence 
appoints. 

4. ‘* For the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
powerful through God.”? 2 Cor. x. 4. But St. Paul is 
speaking, not of the sword which the magistrate bears, nor of 
that which the sovereign state, as the minister of God to exe- 
cute wrath, may put into the hands of its servants, but of the 
weapons to be used in the conversion of infidels and sinners. 
These, indeed, are not carnal, but spiritual, and powerful 
through the virtue God confers on them. Carnal weapons are 
unlawful in the work of conversion, for conversion is not con- 
version unless voluntary. God says to the sinner, ‘* Give me 
thy heart,”’ that is, thy will ; and this carnal weapons can force 
no man to give. It can be subdued only by spiritual arms, 
rendered effectual through divine grace. But this says noth- 
ing against the lawfulness of repelling or avenging injustice, 
whether from subjects or foreigners, by the proper authorities. 
These several texts, then, make nothing against our general 
conclusion, that war is not, in all cases, “prohibited by the 
Christian law. 

But we are told, still further, that war is opposed to peace ; 
yet the Gospel is a Gospel of peace, commands peace, and 
pronounces a blessing on ——— ‘¢ Beati pacifict, quo- 
niam filit Dei vocabuntur.”’ . Matt. v. 9. War, under- 
taken for its own sake, looking a itself as the end, is opposed 
to peace, and unlawful, we grant ; but war, undertaken for the 
sake of obtaining a just and lasting peace, is not opposed to 
peace, but may be the only means possible of restoring and 
securing it. Peace is then willed, the intentions are peaceful, 
and war, as a necessity, becomes itself a peacemaker, and as 
such is lawful, and its prosecutors are not necessarily deprived 
of the blessing pronounced on peacemakers. Hence, St. Au- 
gustine says, — ‘* Pacem habere debet voluntas, bellum neces- 
sitas, ut liberet Deus a necessitate, et conservet in pace. Non 
enim pax queritur ut bellum excitetur, sed bellum geritur ut pax 
acquiratur. Esto ergo etiam bellando pacificus, wt eos quos 
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expugnas, ad pacis utilitatem vincendo perducas.”’* The 
peace is broken, not by the just war, but by the previous injus- 
tice which has rendered the war necessary. ‘The war itself-is, 
necessarily, no more repugnant to the virtue of peace than 
medicine is to health. ‘lhe mission of our Saviour is not op- 
posed to peace, because followed by certain evils of which he 
speaks, St. Matt. x. 34—36, and which were not the end for 
which he came into the world. ‘The preaching of the Gospel 
is not inconsistent with the virtue of peace, because, through 
the depravity and wickedness of men, it often occasions dis- 
cord, divisions, and even wars; nor do they who faithfully 
preach it any the less ‘‘ follow after the things which make for 
peace.”’ 

In asserting that war is not necessarily unlawful, we are far 
from pretending that all wars are just, or that war may ever be 
waged for slight and trivial offences. ‘The nation is bound 
studiously to avoid it, to forbear till forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue, and appeal to arms only as the last resort, after all other 
appeals have failed, or it is morally certain that they must fail. 
But when its rights are seriously invaded, when the offender 
will not listen to reason, and continues his injustice, the nation 
may appeal to arms, and commit its cause to the God of bat- 
tles. ‘The responsibility of the appeal rests on the offender 
whose injustice has provoked it. 

It may be said that war is unjustifiable, because, if all would 
practise justice, there could be no war. Undoubtedly, if all 
men and nations were wise and just, wars would cease. We 
might then, in very deed, ‘‘ beat our swords into ploughshares 
and our spears into pruning-hooks,”’ and learn war no more. 
We should, not in vision only, but in reality, possess universal 
peace. So, if all individuals understood and practised the moral 
and Christian virtues in their perfection, there would be no oc- 
casion for penal codes, and a police to enforce them. If no 
wrongs or outrages were committed, there would be none to 
be repressed or punished. If there were no diseases, there 
would be none to cure. If the world were quite another 
world than it is, it— would be. But so long as the world is 
what it is, so long as man fails to respect the rights of man, the 
penal code and police will be necessary ; so long as diseases 
obtain, the physician and his drugs, nauseous as they are, will 
be indispensable ; and so long as nation continues to encroach 


* Epist. 205, Ad Bonifacium Comitem. 
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on nation, the aggrieved party will have the right and be com- 
pelled to defend and avenge itself by an appeal to arms, terri- 
ble as that appeal may be, and deplorable as may be the ne- 
cessity which demands it. 

The evils of war are great, but not the greatest. It is a 
greater evil to lose national freedom, to become the tributaries 
or the slaves of the foreigner, to see the sanctity of our homes 
invaded, our altars desecrated, and our wives and children 
made the prey of the ruthless oppressor. ‘These are evils 
which do not die with us, but may descend upon our posterity 
through all coming generations. ‘lhe man who will look tame- 
ly on and see altars and home defiled, all that is sacred and 
dear wrested from him, and his country stricken from the roll 
of nations, has as little reason to applaud himself for his morals 
as for his manhood. No doubt, philanthropy may weep over 
the wounded and the dying ; but it is no great evil to die. It 
is appointed unto all men to die, and, so far as the death itself is 
concerned, it matters not whether it comes a few months ear- 
lier or a few months later, on the battle-field or in our own 
bedchambers. ‘The evil is not in dying, but in dying unpre- 
pared. If prepared, — and the soldier, fighting by command of 
his country in her cause, may be prepared, — it is of little con- 
sequence whether the death come in the shape of sabre-cut or 
leaden bullet, or in that of disease or old age. ‘The tears of 
the sentimentalist are lost upon him who is conscious of his 
responsibilities, that he is commanded to place duty before 
death, and to weigh no danger against fidelity to his God and 
his country. Physical pain is not worth counting. Accumu- 
late all that you can imagine, the Christian greets it with joy 
when it lies in the pathway of his duty. He who cannot take 
his life in his hand, and, pausing not for an instant before the 
accumulated tortures of years, rush in, at the call of duty, 
where ‘* blows fall thickest, and blows fall heaviest,’’ deserves 
rebuke for his moral weakness, rather than commendation for 
his ‘* peaceable dispositions.”’ 

Wars, we have been told, cost money ; and we have among 
us men piquing themselves on their lofty spiritual views, ac- 
cusing the age of being low and utilitarian, and setting them- 
selves up as moral and religious reformers, who can sit calmly 
down and cast up in dollars and cents the expenses of war, 
and point to the amount as an unanswerable argument against 
its lawfulness. War unquestionably costs money, and so do 
food and clothing. But the sums expended in war would, if 
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applied to that purpose, found so many schools and universi- 
ties, and educate so many children! ‘The amount expended 
for food and clothing would found a larger number of schools 
and universities, and educate a larger number of children. 
You should ask, not, Will it cost money ? but, Is it necessary, 
is it just? Would you weigh gold in the balance with duty, 
justice, patriotism, heroism? If so, slink back to your tribe, 
and never aspire to the dignity of being contemptible. 


But having established that war may be necessary and just, 
the question comes up, What is the duty of the citizen or sub- 
ject, when his government is actually engaged in war? This 
is a question of some moment, especially at the present time, 
when there are so many among us who entertain very loose 
notions of allegiance, and hardly admit that loyalty is or can 
be a virtue. We may answer, in general terms, that, when a 
nation declares war, the war is a law of the land, and binds 
the subject to the same extent and for the same reason as any 
other law of the land. ‘The whole question is simply a ques- 
tion of the obligation of the citizen to obey the law. So far 
as the subject is bound to obey the law, so far he is bound to 
render all the aid in prosecuting the war the government com- 
mands him to render, and in the form in which it commands it. 

If the government leaves it optional with the citizen whether 
to take an active part in the war or not, he is unquestionably 
bound to remain passive, if he believes the war to be unjust. 
Consequently, no foreigner, owing no allegiance to the sover- 
eign making the war, can volunteer his services, if he entertains 
any scruples about its justice. But the subject, though enter- 
taining doubts about the justice of a given war in its incipient 
stages, believing his government too hasty in its proceedings, 
and not so forbearing as it might and should have been, yet 
after the war has been declared, after his country is involved 
in it, can retreat only by suffering grievous wrongs, and seeks 
now to advance only for the purpose of securing a just and 
lasting peace, may, no doubt, even volunteer his active servi- 
ces, if he honestly believes them to be necessary ; for the war 
now has changed its original character, has ceased to be ag- 
gressive, and become defensive and just. In such a case, love 
of country, and the general duty of each citizen to defend his 
country, to preserve its freedom and independence, override 
the scruples he felt with regard to the war in its incipient 
stages, and enable him to take part in it with a safe con- 
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science. But, however this may be, it is clear, that, when the 
government has actually declared war, and actually commands 
the services of the subject, he is bound in conscience, what- 
ever may be his private convictions of the justice of the war, 
to render them, on the ground that he is bound in conscience 
to obey the law. If he takes part in obedience to the com- 
mand of the government, he takes part, even though his pri- 
vate conviction is against the war, with a good conscience ; 
because the motive from which he acts is not to prosecute a 
war he does not regard as just, but to obey his sovereign, which 
he is not at liberty not to do, and which he must do for con- 
science’ sake. 

_ The law binds in conscience, because all legitimate govern- 
ment exists by divine appointment, and has a divine right to 
make laws. For the same reason, then, that we are bound in 
conscience to obey God, we are bound in conscience to obey 
the law. ‘The sovereignty resides in the nation, but is derived 
from God. Per me reges regnant, et legum conditores Justa 
decernunt. ‘* By me kings reign ‘and lawgivers decree just 
things.”? Prov. villi. 15, ‘* Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers; for there is no power but from God ; and 
the powers that are, are ordained of God. ‘Therefore he that 
resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God, and they 
that resist purchase damnation to themselves.”? Jom. xiii. 1, 
2. Since, then, the nation is sovereign by divine appoint- 
ment, it follows necessarily, that, when the sovereign authority 
of the nation declares war, and commands the services of the 
subject, he is held, on his allegiance to God, who is the King 
of kings and Sovereign of sovereigns, to render them, and can- 
not refuse without purchasing damnation to himself. 

The nation is not constituted sovereign by the assent of the 
individuals of which it is composed, for it must be a sovereign 
nation before individuals have or can have the right of assent- 
ing or dissenting. ‘lhe error of Rousseau and of some of our 
own politicians is in assuming that the sovereignty, the au- 
thority to institute government, to make and execute laws, 
inheres primarily in the people distributively, as equal, i 
dependent individuals, and is subsequently possessed by the 
people collectively, as a political organism or person, by vir- 
tue of the assent of the people taken distributively. ‘The mo- 
tive for advocating this view is twofold: the first is, to make 
the basis of sovereignty purely human ; and the second, to take 
from actually existing governments all claims to inviolability, 
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and thus establish a sort of legal right on the part of subjects 
to rebel against the constituted authorities, whenever they judge 
it to be expedient. The doctrine is the offspring of an age 
disposed to revolt from both God and the state, and can be 
regarded only with horror by the Christian and the patriot. 
‘he true doctrine is, that every nation, that is, every people 
taken collectively, as a moral unity, as a collective individual, 
is, by the fact that it is a nation, sovereign, and sovereign by 
the ordinance of God. Being thus invested by the divine will 
with the political sovereignty, the nation acting in its sovereign 
capacity has, saving the divine law, the right to institute such 
forms of government, or to adopt such methods for the ex- 
pression of its sovereign will, as it in its prudence judges best. 
It may institute a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a pure democ- 
racy ; it may combine these three forms, or any two of them, 
in any proportion and degree, and establish such mixed gov- 
ernments as it pleases ; or it may reject all these forms, and, as 
with us, establish representative government, to be carried on 
through the medium of popular election. Which is wisest and 
best is for each nation to decide for itself. In point of fact, 
we suppose all are best where they fit, and worst where they 
do not fit. But however individuals may speculate, and what- 
ever preferences as simple individuals they may have, the na- 
tion acting in its sovereign capacity is the sovereign arbiter, 
and alone decides which shall be adopted, and having once 
decided, that form which it adopts is legitimate, exists by 
divine right, and its legitimate acts are laws, and bind in the 
interior as well as in the exterior court. 

This is as true of the actual American governments as of 
any others. ‘The American people were created by their colo- 
nial governments, established by legitimate authority, bodies 
corporate and politic subject to the crown of Great Britain. 
But the charters granted by the crown, creating the colonial 
governments, and reserving the allegiance of the colonies, ex- 
pressed or necessarily implied reciprocal obligations. ‘There 
was an express or implied contract between the crown and the 
colonies. When the crown, on its part, broke the contract, as 
we alleged it did, it forfeited its rights, and the colonies were 
ipso facto absolved from their allegiance, and necessarily be- 
came ipso facto free and independent states or nations, as 
Great Britain herself subsequently acknowledged them to be. 
As independent nations, they possessed by the ordinance of 
God, who makes every nation, in that it is a nation, sovereign, 
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the right of self-government, and were free to devise and 
adopt such forms of government, not repugnant to the divine 
law, as they in the exercise of their sovereign wisdom judged 
to be most expedient. They, in the exercise of the right given 
them by Almighty God, established the representative form of 
government, under a federal head. This form of govern- 
ment, therefore, exists with us by divine right, is an ordinance 
of God. As such it is sovereign and inviolable ; as such it 
has from God authority to enact laws for the common good. 
Then, since we are all bound in conscience to obey God, we 
are bound to obey the government, and when it enacts war, 
just the same as when it enacts any thing else. 

Ignorant, conceited, and unbelieving politicians, who would 
be free to rule, but not bound to obey, may affect to be startled, 
whenever there is speech of the divine right of government ; 
but we really say nothing that militates in the least conceivable 
degree against popular sovereignty. Our real offence consists, 
not in denying the popular sovereignty, but in asserting for it a 
divine sanction. What, indeed, is it we say ? Simply, that 
the nation, that is, the people as a moral unity, or collective 
individual, as distinguished from the people taken distributive- 
ly, is sovereign by the ordinance of God ; from which it fol- 
lows, that the people taken distributively owe allegiance to the 
nation, and are bound to obey all the sovereign enactments of 
the government, not merely because it is human government, 
but because it is human government governing by divine right. 
This abridges no right of the sovereign people, but confirms 
its rights by the highest of all possible sanctions. It leaves 
the nation free to adopt, if it chooses, a pure democracy, and 
commands us, even though individually disapproving that form 
of government, to obey it for conscience’ sake. In a word, 
the doctrine we lay down makes the nation— that is, the whole 
people taken collectively — sovereign and inviolable, and the 
form of government it adopts, legitimate and sacred, as the 
ordinance of God. It no doubt, therefore, stamps with the 
divine as well as, the national displeasure what by a strange 
perversion is termed sometimes ‘‘ the sacred right of insurrec- 
tion,’’ and utterly condemns all attempts at rebellion or resist- 
ance to established government, in the legitimate exercise of 
its legitimate functions, as so many attacks on the inviolability 
of the nation, and therefore on the inviolability of God him- 
self, who ordains that every nation, in that it is a nation, shall 
be sovereign and inviolable. It can tolerate no efforts of any 
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portion of the people to change by violence any established 
form of government for the sake of establishing another form 
which they may believe to be more for the common good. 
But it leaves individuals perfectly free to labor through legal 
forms, in an orderly manner, for the amelioration of the laws 
and institutions of the country, and the nation itself, when act- 
ing in its sovereign capacity, as we did at the epoch of what 
we call our Revolution, or as we do through the legal conven- 
tions of the people, to change even the form of the govern- 
ment, and to ordain such new methods for the expression of 
its sovereign will as it may believe to be most for the common 
good.* It leaves the people as the commonwealth and the 
people as individuals all the freedom there is this side of 
license, and forbids nothing that is compatible with national 
sovereignty and inviolability. It can be objected to, then, by 
none who are not prepared to object to all government, all 
law, and all order. 

‘The duty of obedience to law is precisely the same under a 
republican government as under any other form of government. 
for though the people make the law, yet it is not in the same 
sense as that in which they are held to obey it. They make 
the law in their collective sense, as a moral unity, or public 
person ; they are held to obey in their distributive capacity, as 
simple individuals. In their quality of electors, acting through 
legal forms prescribed by sovereign authority, the people with 
us make the law, but it is only when so acting that they make 
it, have any voice in making it, or incur any responsibility, 
be the law what it may. As individuals acting in any other 
capacity, they are subjects, and in the same sense and to the 
same extent as they would be in case they enjoyed no elective 
franchise at all. ‘The law is as imperative with us as it is un- 
der any other form of government, and can no more be resist- 
ed with a safe conscience than elsewhere. 

This assumed, the individual in his quality of subject stands 
here in relation to the law precisely as he does in those coun- 
tries where there is no elective franchise. He incurs, indeed, 
as elector, a responsibility for the law, and cannot be exempt- 
ed from blame, if he have not done all in his power to make 
the law just and useful ; but when the proper authorities have 
enacted and promulgated the law, he in his quality of subject 





* See St. Th., Summa, 1.2, Q. 97, a. 1, and St. Aug., De Libero 
Arbitrio, I., c. 6. 
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incurs no responsibility by obeying it, in consequence of his 
responsibility as an elector in making it. ‘The act of making 
the law was not his individual act, and he is responsible for it, 
providing he acted with proper motives, only so far as he 
went to make up the collective unity that enacted it. But 
the act of obedience or of disobedience is purely his indi- 
vidual act, and is unaffected, as obedience or disobedience, by 
any act of his performed in another capacity, in which he acts 
not as an individual, but as a part of a whole. Suppose, 
then, [ look upon the war declared by my government as un- 
just or uncalled for. This may be a good reason why I should 
exert myself in my quality of elector to get the law declaring 
it repealed, but it leaves me in my quality of subject precisely 
where I should be in case I had no elective franchise. I am 
just as much bound to obey the law declaring the war, and 
incur no more blame for aiding in prosecuting it. ‘The citizen, 
when he believes a law unjust, is doubtless bound as an elec- 
tor to seek its repeal ; but till repealed, he is as much bound 
to obey as he would be if he were no elector, and only a sim- 
ple subject ; and being so bound, incurs no blame in obeying 
it, that he would not then also incur. 

But is there no limit to this obedience to law? Have I not 
the right to judge the acts of authority, and decide for myself 
whether they are such as I ought or ought not to obey ? 
That is, Does or does not the law depend on the assent of the 
governed for its validity? It is a sort of maxim with us 
Americans, that no man can be justly held to obey a law to 
which he has not assented. This, taken absolutely, is not ad- 
missible. ‘The sovereign authority resides in the people as a 
whole, taken collectively, not in the people distributively, and 
is derived not from the people as individuals, as Rousseau 
dreamed, but from God, as we have before proved from the 
Holy Scriptures. Moreover, to make the law depend on the 
assent of the governed, that is, on the assent of the subject, is 
to deny that the law is law, that the subject is a subject, and 
to assert that one is bound by no law, but free to do as he 
pleases. There can be no legitimate government unless it 
have the right to govern, and there can be no right to govern 
where there is not a correlative obligation to obey. If the 
law cannot bind the subject till he gives his assent, and he is 
free to give or withhold his assent, he is, and can be, under 
no obligation to obey unless he chooses, and then there is no 
right on the part of the government to enforce obedience ; 
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then no right to govern; and then no government. ‘To make 
the law depend for its validity on the assent of the governed 
is, then, the denial of all government. But government exists 
by divine right. It has from God the right to command. 
Then it is not under the necessity of entreating or requesting 
the subject to be so complacent as to obey. ‘The law, then, 
is complete, the moment it is enacted and promulgated by the 
proper authority. If the law is then complete, the subject 
has no assent to give or withhold, no judgment to form, no de- 
cision to take, but that to obey. 

Nevertheless, there is a sense, in this country, and perhaps 
in all countries, in which it is true that the assent of the gov- 
erned is essential to the validity of the law ; but this is the as- 
sent they give in their quality of electors, through the medium 
of their representatives in enacting the law, not an assent 
which they give as subjects to the law after it is enacted and 
promulgated. ‘The distinction is obvious and important. It 
is only in our quality of electors, through the medium of our 
representatives, that we have any legislative authority, any as- 
sent, to give or to withhold. But in this quality we have al- 
ready assented to the law, otherwise it could not have been 
enacted, since there is no power with us but the people in this 
quality and through this medium that does or can make the 
law. Having thus assented, nay, enacted the law, we have no 
more assent to give, and it would be absurd to seek, afier this, 
the assent of the people in their capacity of simple individuals, 
in which. they are simply subjects, and have no legislative voice 
whatever. Having spoken once in our legislative capacity, as 
electors, through our representatives, we must obey, till, by 
speaking again in the same capacity and through the same me- 
dium, we repeal the law. ‘That is, when the people have 
made the law, they must obey it, til! they, through the forms 
through which they made it, repeal it. 

But laws may undoubtedly be unjust. Am I bound to obey 
unjust laws ? We will let St. Thomas answer this question 
forus. ‘* Jaws imposed by human authority may be either just 
or unjust. If they are indeed just, they bind in conscience, 
by the eternal law from which they are derived, according 
to Prov. vill. 15, —‘ Per me reges regnant, et legum condi- 
tores justa decernunt.’? ‘hey are just when they ordain what 
is for the common good, when enacted by an authority which 
does not exceed its powers, and when they distribute in equal 
proportions the burdens they impose upon the subjects for the 
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common good. For, since each man is a part of the multi- 
tude, every man belongs to the multitude in that which he is 
and in that which he has, in like manner as the part belongs in 
what it is to the whole, and hence nature allows a certain det- 
riment to the part that the whole may be saved. Consequent- 
ly, laws of this kind, which proportion equally the burdens im- 
posed, are just, bind in conscience, and are legal laws. But 
laws may be unjust in two senses. 1. By contrariety to hu- 
man good, in the respects just mentioned. ‘They are unjust, 
when a prince imposes burdens on his subjects, not for the com- 
mon good, but rather for his own glory or cupidity, when they 
exceed the commission or the authority which ordains them, 
and when the burdens they impose, even though for the com- 
mon good, are not equally proportioned. Such acts are vio- 
lences rather than laws, as St. Augustine says, De Lib. Arb., 
I., c. 5, —‘* Lex esse non videtur, que justa non fuerit.? Laws 
of this kind do not bind in conscience, unless, perchance, for 
the avoiding of scandal or disorder, for which a man must fore- 
go his own rights, according to St. Matt. v. 40, 41, —‘* Qui 
angariaverit te mille passus, vade cum eo alia duo ; et qui ab- 
stulerit tibi tunicam, da ei et pallium.’ 2. Laws may be un- 
just by contrariety to divine good, as the edicts of tyrants com- 
manding idolatry or other things forbidden by the divine law. 
Such laws are to be observed in no sense whatever, since, Acts 
iv., it is necessary to obey God rather than men.” * 

The principle is, that all just laws bind in conscience ; but, 
with regard to unjust laws, we must distinguish between those 
which are unjust because they ordain what is repugnant to hu- 
man good, and those which are unjust because they ordain 
what is repugnant to the divine law. The latter do not bind, 
but we are bound in conscience to refuse to obey them at all 
hazards ; the former, when they only require us to suffer 
wrong, — and if they go farther and command us to do wrong, 
they are identical with the latter, —— we may obey, and are 
bound to obey, when our disobedience would cause scandal or 
breed disturbance in the state. 

But who is to determine whether the laws are just or un- 
just ? Not absolutely in all cases the state, for that would 
make the distinction between just and unjust laws nugatory, 
since the state, in enacting a law, decides that it is just ; not 
the individual, for that would make the law depend on the as- 
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sent of the subject for its legality, which we have seen is not 
the fact, and cannot be the fact, if we are to have government 
at all. ‘There is here, to many minds, no doubt, a serious dif- 
ficulty ; but, without considering it in a light which would in- 
volve a controversy foreign to our present purpose, we may 
answer the question by laying down the principle, that authority 
is always presumptively in the right, and the law primd facie 
evidence of justice. The onus probandi rests on the shoul- 
ders of the subject, who must prove the law to be unjust, be- 
fore he can have the right to refuse it obedience. For this 
his own private judgment or conviction can never suffice. If 
he can allege nothing against the law but his own individual 
persuasion of its injustice, he is bound, by his general obliga- 
tion to obey the laws, to obey it. No one, then, can ever be 
justified in disobeying on his own private authority. He must 
sustain his refusal to obey by an authority higher than his own, 
higher than that of the state, or else he will be guilty of resist- 
ing the ordinance of God, and, theréfore, purchase damnation 
to himself. Hence, where there is no infallible authority to 
decide, the subject must always presume the law to be just, 
unless it manifestly and undeniably ordains what is wrong in 
itself, and prohibited by the law of God. 

This rule may strike some as too stringent, but, if examined 
closely, it will be found to allow all the liberty to the subject 
compatible with the existence of government. If, for instance, 
the government should command me to lie, to steal, to rob, 
to bear false witness, or any thing else manifestly against the 
law of nature or the law of God, I should hold myself bound 
to disobey, and to take the consequences of my disobedience. 
So, also, if my government should declare war against an un- 
offending state, for the purpose of stripping it of its territory, 
destroying its independence, and reducing its people to slavery, 
or for the purpose of overthrowing the Christian religion and 
substituting a false religion, and should command me to aid it 
in its nefarious designs, I should hold myself bound in con- 
science to refuse at all hazards; for such a war would be 
manifestly and palpably unjust, not in my judgment only, but 
in that of all sound-minded men. Such a case would be clear, 
and duty would be so plain that no question could arise. But 
ina case less clear and manifest, in a case where there was 
room for doubt, for an honest difference of opinion, I should 
hold myself bound to obey the orders of the government, for 
conscience’ sake, leaving the responsibility with it, sure of in- 
curring no blame myself. 
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In conclusion, we say, that, though we have defended the 
lawfulness of war, when declared by the sovereign authority, 
for a just cause, and prosecuted with right intentions, we have 
no sympathy with that restless and ambitious spirit that craves 
war for the sake of excitement or glory. Only a stern neces- 
sity can ever justify the resort to arms, and that necessity does 
not in reality often exist. In most cases, the war, with a little 
prudence, a little forbearance, a little use of reason, might be 
avoided ; and a terrible responsibility rests upon rulers when 

+ they unnecessarily plunge two nations in the horrors of war. 
Yet it belongs to the sovereign authority to judge of the neces- 
sity of the war, no less than to declare it ; and when not mani- 
festly and undeniably for that which is wrong in itself, the sub- 
ject is bound to obey, and give his life, if need be, for his coun- 
try. But the subject can, with a good conscience, fight only 
under the national banner. He can never justly fight under 
the blood-red flag of the factionist or of the revolutionist. ‘The 
loyal subject hears no call to the battle-field but that of his sov- 
ereign. ‘This sovereign he hears, by him he stands, for him 
he is ready to fight against any enemies, from within or from 
without. But there he stops. He can join with no faction, 
with no party, against the legitimate authorities of his country. 
No dreams of free institutions, of popular government, of an 
earthly paradise, can make him raise the parricidal hand, and 
seek by violence to overthrow legitimate government, and in- 
troduce a new political order. No, dearly as we love liberal 
institutions, and as ready as we are to spill our heart’s blood in 
their defence where they are the legal order, we would rush to 
the side of authority, and spill the same blood against them, 
if there were an attempt by violence to introduce them. ‘True 
freedom is only where the law is supreme, and the law is su- 
preme only where the people reverence it, and feel themselves 
bound by their duty to God to obey it. 

We are not unaware that we have, in the latter part of this 
article, given utterance to views not precisely in harmony with 
those commonly set forth by the American newspaper press ; 
yet we are sure that we have only uttered the sentiments of the 
sound portion of the American people. At bottom the Amer- 
ican people are loyal, and, though of late perverted and carried 
away by a senseless clamor about liberty, and democracy, and 
the rights of the individual, they have naturally a deep rever- 
ence for law, and the disposition to obey it when it is against 
them as well as when it is in their favor. ‘The cloud which 
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has been gathering and rolling its dark and massy folds over us, 
we trust, will yet break and disperse, and permit us to joy as 
we behold once more the clear blue sky. The strong current 
of good sense which belongs to our national character will suc- 
ceed, we trust, in carrying away the froth and foam which have 
collected on its surface, here and there in the eddies, and leave 
the waters clear and limpid as our fathers wished them. For 
the last twenty years we have been indulging in speculations 
foreign to our national character, and have lost sight of the real 
nature of our institutions. ‘The fathers, one after one, disap- 
peared, and left us to a new generation, ardent, ignorant, con- 
ceited, and headstrong, full of sound and fury, who hurried us 
on nearly to the edge of the precipice. But this. new gen- 
eration is now older than it was, has profited somewhat by. ex- 
perience, and what remains of it becomes more sober, and 
seeks to repair the mischief it has done ; and, after a few 
more rash experiments and failures, we trust, under a favoring 
Providence, we shall be able to exhibit an example of a loyal 
people, free because loyal, and prosperous because free. If 
we have spoken severely, it has not been in bitterness nor in 
despair. 

Of the actual war in which we are engaged with Mexico 
we have purposely refrained from expressing any opinion. We 
will now only add, that, whatever may be our own private con- 
victions of the justice or expediency of that war, or of the 
wisdom or energy displayed by the War Department in its 
prosecution, it does not come within the category of those 
wars which are manifestly repugnant to the law of God. Os- 
tensibly, at least, it is undertaken for a justifiable cause, and 
prosecuted only for the sake of a just and lasting peace. We 
may wish for the speedy return of peace, but we are bound to 
render the government, in carrying on the war, all the services 
it commands ; and no citizen can refuse to do so, without fail- 
ing in his obedience to law, and his duty to his country. Yet 
we may be permitted to express the hope, that our government, 
in adjusting the terms of peace, will remember the distracted 
state and weakness of Mexico, and show its moderation. It 
may, undoubtedly, demand indemnification for wrongs received 
and for expenses incurred, but let it be generous, forbearing. 
We have territory enough, and it is more for our interest as a 
nation to sustain Mexico in her independence and nationality 
than to absorb her, if we could, in the Union. 

However this may be, let us never forget that there is a 
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Sovereign Arbiter of nations, as of individuals, and that wars 
are never accidents, never take place but by divine permis- 
sion, and unless He who rules over all has some purpose of 
mercy or of vengeance to accomplish by them. Nations are 
but his instruments, and he uses them as he pleases. Nations 
may sin, as well as individuals ; and when they do, he punishes 
them here, for they have no hereafter. Mexico has offended 
God. She rebelled against her king, and, without any cause 
of complaint, from a mere love of change and novelty, threw 
off her legitimate sovereign. She has oppressed the pastors 
whom the Holy Ghost had placed over her to rule her, and to 
feed her with the bread of life ; she has forgotten her ancient 
faith, neglected her religion, and sought greatness and glory in 
infidelity and licentiousness, and Almighty God is angry with 
her, and uses us as his instruments for her chastisement, that 
he may one day remember her in mercy. Let us beware. 
Let us not boast, and say, ‘‘ Mine own arm has gotten me the 
victory.”’ He knows well how to humble us, and when he has 
accomplished his purpose with us, when the cup of our iniquity 
is full, he will visit us with a sevenfold vengeance. It is no 
proof that he is satisfied with us, that he has thus far given suc- 
cess to our arms. In the hour of success is the time to hum- 
ble ourselves, to remember non nobis, and to pray that we 
may have the grace to return to God, and to avert his displeas- 
ure. Alas! we, too, have forgotten God, and put our trust 
in ourselves, in our own stout hearts and strong right arms. 
We have prospered beyond all example, and we have ascribed 
our prosperity to ourselves, and forgotten to remember whose 
it is to give or withhold. For this wonderful prosperity of 
ours, we shall one day, as a nation, be called to render a strict 
account. May that be a day, not of vengeance, but of appro- 
bation and reward ! 


Art. V.— The Right Reverend Benedict Joseph Fenwick, 
second Bishop of the Diocese of Boston. 


Few who had the honor of personally knowing the late em- 
inent Bishop of Boston but looked upon him as a great and 
good man, and upon themselves as highly privileged in being 
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permitted to love and revere him. Especially was this the 
case with those who were in habits of daily intercourse with 
him, who sat familiarly at his table, and shared his intimacy. 
To them he was a pleasant companion, a faithful and affection- 
ate friend, a wise and prudent counsellor, a watchful and lov- 
ing father. ‘They have no words to say how much they loved 
and venerated him, or to express how deeply they feel their 
bereavement. ‘They never met, and they have no hope of 
meeting, his equal in another ; and their grief would be more 
than they could bear, did they not find consolation in reflecting 
that it has been theirs to know familiarly one who gave them, 
by his virtues, a higher conception of the capacities of our 
common nature, and of the power and riches of divine grace ; 
that they have felt the influence, enjoyed the friendship, and 
received the paternal counsels and blessing of one whose labors 
and example were a precious gift from heaven to the commu- 
nity in which he lived ; and that he is removed from them only 
to enter upon the rewards of his fidelity and life of self-sacri- 
fice, and to be able to serve more effectually the children he 
so tenderly loved, by his more intimate union with the common 
Father of us all. 

It would give us great pleasure to be able to write the life 
and portray the character of this eminent divine, and model of 
Christian prelates ; but that is an honor to which it is not ours 
to aspire. ‘That honor is reserved for others, who are less re- 
cent members of the flock over which he was set by the Holy 
Ghost, who have known him longer and better, and can speak 
more worthily of the events of his active life and his invaluable 
services to religion in this country, and who are more entitled 
to the consolation of delineating, for the edification of the faith- 
ful, those traits of his character which so quickened their love 
of virtue, and so endeared him to their hearts. We can pre- 
sume only to recall for our readers a few impressions we per- 
sonally received in our short but frequent intercourse with him 
during the last two years of his life, — an intercourse, we need 
not say, we regard as one of the richest of the many blessings 
which a kind Providence has ever scattered with a liberal hand 
along our pathway in life. 

We saw Bishop Fenwick for the first time in the spring of 
1843. During the preceding winter our religious views had un- 
dergone several important modifications, and we began to sus- 
pect that the Catholic Church might prove to be less corrupt 
than we had supposed, — might, perhaps, after all, turn out to 
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be the Church of God. Our attention was called more partic- 
ularly to this point by seeing some of our essays copied with 
commendation into one or two Catholic journals. We had 
had, strictly speaking, no acquaintance with Catholics ; we had 
never read, hardly even seen, a single book written by a Cath- 
olic in exposition and defence of Catholic doctrines ; and we 
thought it singular that we should be able to write any thing ac- 
caynene. to Catholics. Were we in very deed approaching the 
Church ? Had we unconsciously adopted principles Ww hich, if 
followed out, would require us to anion our position in the 
Protestant world ? ‘The question was worth settling, and we 
knew not how to settle it without applying to some living 
Catholic teacher. Accordingly, with many misgivings, after 
much internal conflict, and summoning up all our courage, we 
sought an interview with Bishop Fenwick. A young friend, 
who had been introduced to him, called with us ; we were 
shown into his room, our friend told him our name, and ina 
moment we were perfectly at our ease. A lively conversation 
instantly ensued, on one subject and another, but with no direct 
reference to the point on which we wished to consult him. It 
was Holy Week ; his time was much taken up, and we for- 
bore to prolong our interview beyond fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Requesting permission to call and see him again, when he 
should be more at leisure, we took our leave. 

Certainly, nothing remarkable occurred in this interview ; 
nothing remarkable was said ; and yet we were strangely af- 
fected, and had a strong inclination, on taking our leave, to 
kneel and beg the Bishop’s blessing. What affected us we 
could not have told, can hardly tell even now, and yet affected 
we were, and went out from his presence feeling that we were 
a different man from what we were on entering. We had re- 
marked no extraordinary ability or acquirement, and what had 
been said on either side had been said in a lively and haH-sport- 
ive strain. If one thing struck us more than another in the 
Bishop’s character, it was his ease and agreeableness of man- 
ner, and his ready humor and pleasant wit. Yet there was, 
withal, so much tenderness, so much sweetness and simplicity 
of spirit, so much paternal sensibility, that he took instant pos- 
session of us, and we were never able afterwards to dismiss him 
from our mind or heart. Assuredly, on entering his room, we 
had no serious thought of becoming a Catholic ; but we left 
him with the full determination to return, as soon as he should 
be more at leisure, and solicit his instructions. 
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Certainly, we did not leave Bishop Fenwick with the im- 
pression that he was personally that remarkable man we sub- 
sequently found him. Indeed, while we were conversing with 
him, though he related an anecdote of himself, our thoughts 
were not fixed on him personally. He was not occupied with 
himself, and he did not permit you to be occupied with him. 
Persons were out of the question, and forgotten. He entered 
into no argument with us, and said nothing to flatter our vanity 
or self-love, and we went out humbled, not exalted, in our es- 
timation. What, then, was the secret of his influence? It 
was hard to say. But, in fact, the influence of the truly great 
man is always a puzzle, for you rarely see or suspect, at the 
moment, his real greatness. ‘The men who strike us suddenly 
as great are, in general, men who are so only in this or that 
particular, and who, though calling forth our admiration, exert 
very little influence on our minds or hearts. ‘They have cer- 
iain prominences of character which arrest attention ; but on 
familiar acquaintance, they are almost always found to be want- 
ing in many of the requisites of true greatness. The truly 
great man presents always, so to speak, an even surface, and 
fails, by his very greatness, to impress us at first sight with a 
sense of his superiority. One feels this in studying the char- 
acter of Washington. His is a character of admirable pro- 
portions, remarkable for its completeness and integrity. Noth- 
ing projects from the rest, and it is only after long study and 
comparison that its real superiority begins to dawn upon us. 
It was so with Bishop Fenwick, in a remarkable degree. His 
character was admirably balanced ; the proportions were pre- 
served throughout, and you were unconscious of its real supe- 
riority ull you had measured the scale on which it was con- 
structed. In company with him and others, you would often 
feel that he counted for the least present, till gradually you dis- 
covered that he was the life and soul of all that had been going 
on, and that, without intending it, without being conscious that 
he was doing it, he had moved each according to the operations 
of his own mind. Perfectly unassuming, void of all pretension, 
and anxious to make himself of no account, he was ever the 
master-spirit, and would have been, place him where or with 
whom you might. We have known intimately some of the 
most distinguished among those our countrymen delight to 
honor, but in this respect we have never seen him surpassed, 
or even equalled. 

It was over a year before we saw Bishop Fenwick for the 
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second time. Immediately after Easter, he left Boston to at- 
tend the Provincial Council at Baltimore, and to spend some 
weeks on a visit to his friends in Maryland, his native State. 
Before he returned, we were engrossed with a new question. 
We could accept the Church, but hesitated to abjure Protes- 
tantism. We regretted that the Reformers, in the sixteenth 
century, had broken away from the Church, and set up rival 
and hostile communions of their own ; and we should have re- 
joiced, if it had been our lot to have been born and brought up 
in her communion. But when we came to reflect seriously on 
the matter, we found we could not join her communion, without 
saying, by our act, that we believed Protestantisin to be an un- 
safe way of salvation. If salvation was attainable out of the 
Church, there could be no solid reason for joining her; if not, 
what was to be said of the whole Protestant world, and of 
those eminent Protestants whom we had been accustomed to 
love and honor as the glory of their age and race? ‘l’o as- 
sume that all these must be finally lost, if dying out of the pale 
of the Roman Catholic Church, was altogether more than we 
were prepared for. Could not an alternative be found? Is 
there not some ground on which we may accept the Church, 
without abandoning our hope for our Protestant friends ? We 
spent a whole year in trying to discover some such ground ; 
but without any satisfactory success. Meanwhile, the matter 
began to assume a serious aspect, — began to come home to our 
own conscience. We had no lease of life ; we might, at any 
moment, be summoned to our Jast account ; and, if dying 
where we were, could we hope to see God ? ‘There was no 
blinking the question ; and why, after all, should we peril our 
own salvation in debating whether our Protestant friends could 
or could not safely remain where they were ? Perhaps the 
greatest charity to them would be for us to obey God in his 
Church. ‘Thus questioning with ourselves, but unable to 
come to any final decision, we thought we would once more 
call on Bishop Fenwick, propose to him the difficulty, and 
ascertain how he would meet it. 

This time we called alone. He received us in a frank and 
cordial manner, said he read our Review with attention, per- 
ceived that we were making some progress towards the 
Church ; but he was surprised that we objected to the Pope. 
‘¢ What can be your objections to the Pope?” ‘I do not 
object to the Pope. Some time ago I was foolish enough to 
say, that the problem of the age is Catholicism without Pa- 
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pacy ; but I no longer entertain thatnotion. I have no objec- 
tions to the Church, and the Church without the Pope would 
be to me no church at all.”” ‘‘ Why, then, are you not a 
Catholic ?”? ‘1 could be, were it not for these Protestants. 
I do not like to say they are all wrong, and out of the way of 
salvation ; and if | could discover some ground on which [ 
could be a Catholic without saying so, 1 should have no diffi- 
culty.”? ‘*So that is your difficulty. But why should that 
affect you? If our Lord has established his Church, and 
given her authority to teach, why should you refuse to obey 
him, till you satisfy yourself that you may disobey him with 
safety? God is just, and you may leave your Protestant 
friends in his hands ; for he will not punish them, unless they 
deserve it. If they break the order he has established, obsti- 
nately refuse to obey their lawful pastors, and preach from 
their own head instead of his word, that is no good reason 
for you to remain where you are, and neglect to make sure for 
yourself.” ‘* ‘True. But I am not willing to believe that all 
who live and die out of the pale of the Roman Catholic Church 
must be finally lost. I wish to be able to find some justifica- 
tion, at least some excuse, for the Protestant movement ; and 
it is this which has kept me back.” ‘* The inquiry is no 
doubt an interesting one, but you find it, probably, somewhat 
difficult. Have you thus far met with much success?” ‘I 
cannot say that | have, and I am almost afraid that I shall not 
succeed.” ‘* It is not best to be hasty. The question is 
serious, and you will do well to inquire further and longer. 
Perhaps you will find some excuse for the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. If you do, you will not fail to let me know it.” 

After some more conversation on the same topic, and on 
general subjects, and his assuring us that it would give him 
pleasure to have us call and see him when we found it conven- 
ient, we took our leave. A week later, we called again, and 
he lent us some books; a fortnight later still, we called 
once more, and requested him to place us in charge of some 
one who would take the trouble to instruct and prepare us for 
admission into the Church. He immediately introduced us to 
his coadjutor, now his successor, who readily charged himself 
with that task, and performed it with a patience and uniform 
kindness of which it does not become us to speak. The feel- 
ings of the convert towards the spiritual father who has poured 
on his head the regenerating waters, or heard the story of his 
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life, and in God’s stead pronounced over him the words of ab- 
solution and reconciliation, are too sacred to be displayed. 

What most impressed us, in this second interview with 
Bishop Fenwick, was the firm and uncompromising character 
of his Catholicity. He used not a single unkind word, 
speaking of Protestants ; but with all our art,—and we did 
our best, — we could not extract from him the least conceiva- 
ble concession. He saw clearly what held us back, and that 
we believed we were prepared to join the Church, if we 
could only have some assurance that individuals dying out of 
the pale of her communion need not necessarily be despaired 
of ; but neither by word nor tone did he indicate that he had 
any such assurance to give. He was a Catholic, heart and 
soul ; he had learned the Church as the way of salvation, but 
he had learned no other. What he had received, that could 
he give ; but nothing else. He was not the author of the con- 
ditions of salvation, and he would not take the responsibility of 
enlarging or contracting them. It was well for us that he was 
thus stern and uncompromising in his Catholicity. A man 
brought up a Protestant is apt to distrust the sincerity of an- 
other’s faith, and, in general, looks upon a well educated and 
intelligent Catholic priest or bishop as acting a part, or merely 
speaking from his brief, without any firm conviction of what he 
professes. He also endarnds. 3 in advance, that Catholicity 
is exclusive, and boldly asserts that salvation out of the pale of 
the Church is not possible. If, then, we had found him less 
uncompromising ; if we had perceived in him the least dispo- 
sition to soften what seemed to us the severity of the Catholic 
doctrine, or to conceal or explain it away, we should have dis- 
trusted the sincerity of his faith, have failed to give him our 
confidence, and have lost what we had in his Church. 

No man living better understood or appreciated the differ- 
ence between charity and that spurious liberality which some- 
times usurps its name, than Bishop Fenwick. His own heart 
was full of tenderness, literally overflowed with love to all 
men, and his charity knew no bounds. There was nothing 
severe in his disposition. If he had a fault, it was in his ina- 
bility to think ill of another. You could not make him believe 
ill of any one, especially of one who had done wrong to him. 
No matter how strong were the appearances, undeniable the 
facts, he would always find some excuse, and prove to you that 
you were doing the man injustice. But he had, nevertheless, 
no sympathy with that false liberality which fears to shock an- 
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other’s principles or cross his wishes. He knew that charity 
must often shock in order to save. In proportion to his ten- 
derness, in proportion to the depth and fervor of his charity, 
did he feel it necessary to hold up the stern and naked truth, 
and to be studiously on his guard against dropping a single 
word which, through misapprehension, might tend to inspire a 
false confidence or induce an ungrounded hope. Wherever, 
then, he appeared stern and unbending, it was not from sever- 
ity of temper, but from his ardent charity, his fidelity to God, 
and his earnest desire to save souls. 

Naturally, Bishop Fenwick was of a lively and playful dis- 
position. He had an exhaustless fund of wit and humor, and 
his social qualities and conversational powers were. unrivalled. 
He relished a good joke, and could give and receive one with 
inimitable grace and delicacy. Yet his wit never left a sting ; 
no one enjoyed it more heartily than its victim, as we had 
often occasion ourselves to experience. His memory was 
stocked with a world of stories and anecdotes, which he would, 
in his moments of relaxation, relate with a grace and a charm 
which it would be as vain to attempt to describe as to imitate. 
We have listened with the intensest pleasure, for the hour to- 
gether, and heard him relate anecdotes and stories with which 
we were perfectly familiar, and which we had ourselves pre- 
viously related, perhaps a hundred times ; and we have heard 
him relate the same anecdote the twentieth time with as much 
pleasure as the first.. He had the rare faculty of investing the 
familiar with novel charms, and he threw the hues of his 
own mind over whatever he touched. He was a great favor- 
ite with children, and it was difficult to determine whether he 
found the most pleasure in their society or they in his. It was 
beautiful to see the perfect sympathy between them. His own 
spirit was as playful, as light, as sunny, as guileless, as theirs, 
and he could at once touch their young hearts and gain their 
entire confidence. We were with him most of the afternoon 
of the Friday preceding his death. He was then all but dying, 
yet he was as cheerful, as playful, as we had known him when 
in perfect health ; and we sat for a long time and admired his 
sportiveness with a little girl, some four or five years old, who 
came with her mother to see him. At first he frightened her, 
made her tremble and cling closer to her mother ; then grad- 
ually he relaxed her fears, made her face brighten, and then 
laugh outright, — and all by his simple conversation. It was 
the last conversation of his to which we listened. 
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This playfulness at first deceived us, and made us draw in- 
ferences unfavorable to the depth and earnestness of his piety. 
We had not then learned that Catholics suppose our Lord 
meant what he said, when he told his disciples not to be as 
the hypocrites, who love to pray standing in the synagogues 
and the corners of the streets, and when they fasted, not to 
disfigure their faces, but to anoint their heads and wash their 
faces, so as not to appear unto men to be fasting, but to their 
Father in heaven. St. Matt. vi. 1-18. We have since 
learned that they do not regard the downcast look, the long 
face, and the sepulchral tone, to which we had been accus- 
tomed, as the peculiar marks of piety, and that they associate 
with religion ideas of cheerfulness and joy, not of sadness and 
gloom. A more really pious and devout man than Bishop 
Fenwick never lived, but he took as much pains to conceal his 
piety and devotion as Protestants do to display theirs. He, in 
fact, led a truly mortified life, but it was only by accident you 
were led to suspect it, and he would have been grieved to have 
had you suspect it at all. 

Of Bishop Fenwick as an intellectual man and a scholar we 
are not well qualified to speak. He was averse to all display, 
and was always so modest and unassuming that you were per- 
petually in danger of underrating him. Yet one was always 
sure to find his natural ability and his learning equal to the oc- 
casion, whatever it might be. His mind was evidently of a 
practical, rather than of a speculative cast. He had no spe- 
cial fondness for metaphysical studies and scholastic subtilties, 
but he was always at home in any speculative question which 
came up, and familiar with all the nice and subtile distinctions 
it might involve. His memory was remarkably tenacious, and 
was rarely at fault. He seemed to have read every thing, and 
to have retained all he read. We never, in our intercourse 
with him, knew a subject to be broached of which he was ig- 
norant. He spoke several languages with ease and fluency, 
was an eminent classical scholar, and apparently familiar with 
the whole range of modern literature and science. No matter 
what the subject, however obscure or remote from his profes- 
sional studies, on which you sought information, he could either 
give it or direct you at once to the source whence you could 
obtain it. ‘That he was a sound divine, well read in dogmatic 
and moral theology, we suppose there can be no question ; but 
his favorite studies seemed to us to be history and geography, 
in both of which, whether general or particular, he excelled. 
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He had studied them extensively and profoundly. He seemed 
to have been present in all countries of the globe, and in all 
ages of the world. In history, he would not only give you 
the outlines of the history of a particular country, or of all 
countries, ancient or modern, but he would give you univer- 
sal history, as a whole and in its details, in its causes, con- 
nections, and dependencies. He had been behind the cur- 
tain, in the secret cabinet-council, and had seen and mastered 
all the secret springs of events, great and small, and was able 
to trace those events out into all their ramifications and in their 
remotest consequences. Nothing had escaped him. In the his- 
tory of his own country, which he loved as a Christian and a pa- 
triot, that is, with the affection of a son, without being blind to 
the merits of others, he was, as may be supposed, well versed ; 
and he possessed a comprehensive and minute knowledge of all 
that concerned it, together with a multitude of details and an- 
ecdotes of its eminent men, from the earliest colonization down 
to the present moment, that would have made him an invalu- 
able acquaintance to the Jearned and eloquent historian of the 
United States, who lately filled, with credit to himself, a seat in 
the national cabinet. He was, moreover, preéminently a busi- 
ness man, remarkable for his practical talents, as he evinced 
so clearly in the administration of his diocese, and which 
would have fitted him to govern a nation with equal ease and 
success. Upon the whole, he left on us the impression of a 
man of rare natural powers, of varied and profound learning, 
and of being the best informed man we had ever had the honor 
of meeting, although his native modesty and his humility con- 
cealed the fact that such was the case, as much as possible. 
Bishop Fenwick could be, when he chose, a keen and subtile 
disputant, and he delighted to set those who were gathered 
round him to disputing ; but, for himself, he rarely argued, es- 
pecially with the opponents of the faith. He was. of course, 
a perfect master of the controversy between Catholics and 
Protestants, but he was convinced that the best way to.reach 
the understanding is through the heart. It is not precisely ar- 
gument the enemies of the Church most need, for their objec- 
tions are less in the understanding than in the will. Their 
moral state is wrong ; their affections are misplaced, and it is 
therefore that their minds are darkened. ‘T'o do them good, it 
is necessary to touch their hearts, and win their reason through 
love. Hence, he rarely resorted to argument with them. He 
heard them patiently, but generally replied by some appeal to 
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the heart and conscience. He consequently discouraged con- 
troversial preaching, and enjoined it upon his clergy to be plain 
and practical in their instructions, and to study first of all to 
make their own people earnest and devout Catholics. This is 
not only the best way of maintaining peace and harmony in a 
community where there are conflicting religious views, but 
really the best way of propagating the truth ; and it was his 
opinion that those sermons which are best adapted to send 
Catholics to their duties are the best to affect favorably the 
hearts of those who, unhappily, are out of the Church. ‘l'hose 
of his own sermons which we had the happiness of hearing 
were plain and practical expositions of duty, or earnest and 
affectionate addresses of a loving father to the hearts and con- 
sciences of his children. ‘They were marked by no display 
of learning, or even of eloquence ; and yet he could have 
been, if he had chosen, the first pulpit orator of the age. He 
had every requisite of the orator, the eye, the voice, the fig- 
ure, and the manner, —a clear, rich, forcible, and elevated 
style, a ready command of language, extensive knowledge, an 
exhaustless fund of varied and felicitous illustration, a free, 
bold, earnest, and dignified delivery, appropriate and graceful 
action. But his natural modesty, his deep humility, his abid- 
ing sense of his responsibility as a shepherd of souls, made 
him shrink from whatever could look like display, and study to 
feed his flock rather than distinguish himself, and lead them to 
love and obey their Saviour rather than to lose themselves in 
admiration of their pastor. 

We have spoken of Bishop Fenwick’s humility. ‘This was, 
perhaps, the most striking trait in his character. It gave to 
his whole character that placid beauty, and that inexpressible 
charm, which made his society so delightful, and which so en- 
deared him to our hearts. He rarely spoke of himself, and 
when he did, it was always evident that his mind was not pre- 
occupied with himself. He spoke of the transactions in which 
he had taken part, nay, in which he had been the sole actor, 
as if he had had no connection with them. He held no prom- 
inent place in his own eyes. He was not merely indifferent to 
praise, but seemed to have risen to that sublime degree of hu- 
mility which takes pleasure in being contemned. He was 
happy in opportunities to humble himself the deeper before 
God. Through grace his spirit had become as sweet, as gen- 
tle, as docile, as that of the little child, of whom our Saviour 


said, — ‘* Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” He had long 
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ceased to live for himself, and he was incapable of thinking 
how this or that would or would not affect his own reputation. 
He chose always the lowest seat, and was anxious only to 
draw out and encourage others. He made himself nothing for 
Christ’s sake, and was free and strong for whatever there was 
for him to do. It was a lesson and a blessing to contemplate 
one so truly eminent for his abilities and acquirements, able to 
rank with the greatest men and most learned scholars of the 
age, making himself of no account, completely annihilating 
himself, for the love of God and the good of souls, and emu- 
lous only of serving the lowest and assisting those who were 
most in need of being assisted. It abashed one’s pride, made 
him ashamed of arrogating any thing to himself, and feel that 
nothing is truly estimable, save so far as consecrated to the 
greater glory of God. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of this good father’s tender 
solicitude for the flock committed to his charge. Every mem- 
ber was dear to him, and he took a lively interest in each one’s 
concerns, temporal as well as spiritual. ‘I'hey were all his 
children, and no father’s heart ever warmed with more gener- 
ous affection, or overflowed with more tender solicitude. He 
lived only to serve them, and he brought all his energies to 
bear in devising ways and means to benefit them, both here 
and hereafter. Their joy was his joy, their sorrow was his 
sorrow. Especially was he the father of the poor. He gave 
every thing he had, even the very considerable estate he had 
inherited, and, if all were not amply provided for, it was 
only because his purse was not so large as his heart. He car- 
ried his kindness and paternal love even to those who did not 
always make a suitable return ; and possessed, preéminently, 
the power of rendering good for evil. No ingratitude ever dis- 
couraged him ; no unworthy recipients of his bounty ever in- 
duced him to abandon or reproach them. If, as rarely hap- 
pened, some rude or violent member of his flock forgot what 
was due to their father, he felt no resentment, but melted in 
compassion for the offender. All who had any real or fancied 
grievances were permitted to tell their story in their own 
way, were listened to with patience, and dismissed with gentle- 
ness and the paternal blessing. Yet his remarkable patience 
and gentleness, so obvious to all who were in the way of ob- 
serving his intercourse with all sorts of people, were the work 
of grace ; for we are inclined to think he was, naturally, some- 
what impatient and irascible. ‘This trait in his character was, 
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therefore, all the more beautiful, for it proved the victory of 
grace over nature. ‘The victory was complete; if nature 
showed sometimes a disposition to rebel, she was instantly 
suppressed, and nothing was seen but the meekness, gentleness, 
and forbearance of divine grace. 

Bishop Fenwick’s consideration for the feelings of others 
was another beautiful trait in his character. He could not bear 
to give the least pain to another, and he studied to hide his ex- 
cessive tenderness under an affectation of harshness and sever- 
ity, which, however, only made it the more apparent. He 
delighted to have his children, especially his clergy, around 
him, and was never happier than when they shared freely his 
boundless hospitality. Nothing could be more delightful than 
to mark his kindness to them and their love and veneration for 
him. Nothing was constrained, nothing was cold or distant. 
It was truly the reunion of the father and his children. No 
one was overlooked, no one was unwelcome ; and we have of- 
ten admired the unaffected, the apparently unconscious, consid- 
eration shown to the feelings of each one present. If one had 
been longer absent than usual, without any sufficient reason, or 
seemed to show that he doubted whether he was perfectly wel- 
come or not, the conversation was always sure to take such a 
turn, and without any one’s being able to perceive when or 
how, as to make him certain that his absence had been re- 
gretted, and that, if any thing had occurred to wound his sensi- 
bility, it was unintended, and would be atoned for at any sacri- 
fice. All this was done so naturally, so spontaneously, so 
unconsciously, so from the heart, that none but a very nice 
and practised observer could detect or suspect it. 

He ever studied to make others happy, and his joy was al- 
ways to see himself surrounded by glad hearts and smiling 
faces. He had had his trials, and trials of no ordinary sever- 
ity ; he had met with many things, in the administration of his 
diocese, to grieve his paternal heart ; but he never permitted 
his own afflictions to cloud his brow, or that of another. With 
him all was smooth and sunny, and you imagined that he was 
free from all solicitude, and that no care ever oppressed him. 
This trait in his character was strikingly displayed all through 
his long and painful illness. He had naturally a vigorous con- 
stitution, and had always enjoyed robust health. In 1844, he 
assured us that he knew sickness only by seeing it in others. 
When, therefore, he was taken down in the early part of the 
last winter, we all felt, and he must himself have felt, that it 
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would most likely go hard with him, and that his recovery was, 
at best, extremely doubtful. But his habitual cheerfulness 
never for a moment deserted him. He knew how much we 
all loved him, and how painful it would be to his flock to feel 
that he was suffering, and that there was danger that he would 
be removed from them ; and he made light of his disease, 
continued as playful as ever, compelling us to forget, when 
with him, that he was ill and dying. He rarely alluded 
to his illness ; answered to our inquiries, that he was well 
or very nearly well; talked of matters and things in gen- 
eral, and of his plans for the Church, for his people, as if 
nothing ailed him, and really made one feel that his sufferings 
were but trifling. He would have no one afflicted on his ac- 
count ; and up to the Saturday previous to his death sat in his 
usual place, talked in his usual lively and brilliant strain, and 
the stranger admitted to his table would not have dreamed that 
he was not in his usual health. And yet, none of this time 
was he free from suffering. For nine months he had not lain 
down, and had no means of resting himself but in changing 
from one chair to another. 

‘hey who knew him were not surprised that he bore his 
long, tedious, and painful illness without a single complaint, a 
single murmur, and that he manifested never the least impa- 
tience, but exhibited throughout the whole the most perfect 
gentleness and resignation ; for they expected no less. He felt 
that suffering was good for him, and he was thankful for it. If 
needed as a purgatory, it was better to have it here than here- 
after ; if not so needed, it would only afford the opportunity 
of acquiring a larger stock of merit. Death had and could 
have no terrors for him. ‘To our remark, in the early stages 
of his sickness, that we were unable to look upon death as a 
thing to be dreaded, he mildly rebuked us, and replied, ‘‘ It 
is a great thing to die” ; but when the opinion of the physi- 
clans was communicated to him, that his disease must prove 
fatal, he exhibited not the least emotion, not the slightest 
change of look, tone, or manner. He said his own opinion 
was different, but it was best to act as if it were not. He sub- 
sequently rallied, and many thought he would recover ; those 
who saw him daily, and knew the nature of his disease, thought 
otherwise. But when he was taken down for the last time, on 
Saturday previous to the ‘Tuesday on which he died, — when it 
was evident to all that his departure was at hand, and Bishop 
Fitzpatrick told him that hope was gone, and he must die, he 
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exhibited no more emotion than on the former occasion. He 
simply replied, calmly and in his usual tone, ‘* In the name of 
God, then, let us prepare.”” He recollected himself for a few 
moments, and then made his confession and received the last 
sacraments. From that time till ‘Tuesday forenoon, his suffer- 
ings were great and almost unremitted, but he bore thern with- 
out a murmur, without a groan; was cheerful as usual, and 
consoled those of his children around him as long as the power 
of speech remained. 

Of his truly edifying death we cannot speak in detail. It 
was what was to have been expected from his life. He re- 
tained his faculties and his recollection to the last moment. 
He knew the change that was taking place, but it did not take 
him by surprise. All his life had been but a preparation for 
it, yet he made all the acts and preparations the time and the 
occasion required. He who had never left him, who, through 
all his sickness, had nursed him with the tender affection of the 
son and the tenderer charity of the Christian, stood by him, 
whispering suitable aspirations in his ear, which he repeated 
after him. His last words were, ‘‘ In te, Domine, speravi, non 
confundar in eternum.”? As he repeated the words, half 
formed, the agony seized him ; he stretched forth his hands as 
if for absolution and the Isst indulgence, which were given ; 
some one thought they heard him respond, ‘‘ Amen”; the ag- 
ony was over ; the spirit was emancipated, and its Joy was re- 
flected on that countenance which had been so dear to us all. 

We have nothing more to add. His monument is in the 
grateful recollections of his people, whom he fed with the 
bread of life, and governed with equal affection and wisdom 
for over twenty years. Everywhere in his diocese we may 
read the proofs of his paternal solicitude, his wisdom and en- 
ergy, his devotion to the people of his charge, and of his having 
lived and labored with no thought but for the greater glory of 
God, and the advancement of the Church. He has stamped 
his character on his diocese, and his influence will continue to 
be felt till that day comes when the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, and the heavens and the earth be dissolved. He 
found his diocese with only three small churches, and one 
priest ; he leaves it with nearly fifty churches, and as many 
priests. His flock was poor, small, and scattered ; his means, 
saving his paternal inheritance, all of which he expended for 
the Church, were to be created. Yet he succeeded in cre- 
ating them, and, to no small extent, in providing for the wants 
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of his diocese. He relieved the poor, paid especial attention 
to the education and training of the young, and finally crowned 
his well-spent life with the erection of that noble monument to 
his love of learning and his zeal for his people, the College of 
the Holy Cross, at Worcester, destined to be, if the youngest, 
yet the first, of the noble literary institutions of New England, 
and where the grateful student long shall kneel at his tomb, and 
pray that he may be like him, and his last end like his. 

His remains, on the Thursday after his death, were carried 
in procession, an immense concourse of people following, from 
the Cathedral of the Holy Cross to the railroad depot, from 
there on the cars to the College of the Holy Cross, Worces- 
ter, where they were deposited agreeably to his wish and his 
special request. Requiescat in pace. ‘I‘ake him all in all he 
was such a man as Heaven seldom vouchsafes us. It will be 
long before we look upon his like again. But he has been 
ours ; he has left his light along our pathways ; he has blessed 
us all by his pure example and his labors of love, and we are 
thankful. We bless God that he gave him to us; we bless 
God that he has seen fit to remove him from his labors to his 
rest. 

Not Catholics alone wept his removal. Our whole city 
seemed to feel that one of her firmest supports was taken 
away. Religious differences and prejudices for the moment 
were hushed, for it was felt that God was speaking. The 
conduct of our citizens during his sickness and the funeral ob- 
sequies was what we expected from Bostonians, and induced 
many a regret that they are not more generally members of 
that Church which alone can exalt their proverbial philanthropy 
into charity, and give to their benevolence and energy a direc- 
tion safe for themselves and glorious for humanity. 

Bishop Fenwick is succeeded by his former coadjutor, the 
Right Reverend John Bernard Fitzpatrick, a native Bostonian, 
born November 1, 1812. He received his early education in 
the public schools of this city ; he made his humanities and 
philosophy at Montreal, Canada, and his theology at the Sem- 
inary of St. Sulpice, Paris. He was selected by Bishop Fen- 
wick to succeed him, and we may be permitted to trust that 
not all of the father we have lost will disappear in the one we 
have found. Long may his life be spared to us, and, when 
called to the reward of his labors, may he be followed by the 
tears and benedictions of his people! The Church is now 
firmly established in this diocese ; the principal obstacles have 
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been overcome ; and its course will be constantly onward, if 
Catholics are only careful to practise the requirements of their 
holy religion. 


Art. VI.— Thornberry Abbey: a Tale of the Times. New 
York: Dunigan. 1846. 18mo. pp. 244. 


Tuis makes the fourth number of Dunigan’s Home Library, 
and, as a literary production, is the most finished of any number 
of the series which has yet appeared. It is reprinted from an 
English work, founded on incidents supplied by the recent extraor- 
dinary movement in the Anglican Establishment. Though we 
take a deep interest in our own literature, and are ready to wel- 
come any work of merit from an American author, we think Mr. 
Dunigan has done well to depart from his original intention, of con- 
fining himself to domestic productions, and to include this interest- 
ing tale in his series of works for popular reading. Mr. Dunigan is 
one of our most liberal and enterprising publishers, and he has a 
laudable desire to encourage native talent, and to call forth a do- 
mestic literature for the Catholic public ; but we are inclined to 
think his attempt somewhat premature. For the present, better 
works, works far better adapted to nourish and strengthen the Cath- 
olic life, may be obtained from Ireland and England, or by transla- 
tion from the French and German, Italian and Spanish, than we can 
ourselves produce. 

The time is not distant when we may engage in the work of 
producing a national literature in earnest and with success. There 
is to be an American literature which will compare favorably, and 
more than favorably, with the most admired literatures of the world, 
and this literature is to be the product of Catholic America. The 
present national literature is virtually infidel, and must be short- 
lived ; Protestantism, which is a reaction against Christianity, must 
soon burst and vanish in thin air, with its works ; modern civiliza- 
tion, as distinguished from the ancient Greek and Roman, is Chris- 
tian, has been the work of the Church, and is informed with the 
Catholic spirit, and will not assimilate to itself what is not Catholic. 
It may receive it as an indigestible mass for a time, but must, soon- 
er or later, expel it as a foreign substance. The heathen and the 
utmost parts of the earth are given to our Lord for his inherit- 
ance and possession, and no attempt to wrest them from him will 
succeed. ‘They must all come under his law. Catholicity is the 
only living or lifegiving principle in the world, and no national 
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literature not Catholic can really flourish, and attain a permanent 
growth, or a respectable rank among the living literatures of the 
world. There need be no question, then, as to the fact that Cath- 
olic America will be the author of our national literature. This 
we look upon as settled. 

But, at present, we are not in the condition to make any impor- 
tant contributions to this national literature. National literature 
is the expression of the national life, and follows the formation of 
the national character. ‘The Greek character preceded Greek lit- 
erature, and the Roman character was fixed centuries before there 
was a Roman literature. Our national character is not yet formed. 
What we term our national character is merely provisional, and 
will disappear, or be essentially modified, when the mass of our 
people cease to be Protestants and infidels, and place themselves in 
harmony with Christian civilization. The real American character 
is yet to be formed, and to be formed under Catholic influences. It 
is to Catholic America we are to look ; for it alone is living and 
has the promise of the future ; and Catholic America as yet hardly 
exists. Our Catholic population is not yet homogeneous, has no 
common national character. It is Irish, French, German, and each 
division retains the national peculiarities of the country from which 
it has emigrated. There has been, as yet, no time to melt down 
the mass, and combine its separate elements in a new national 
character, neither Irish, nor French, nor German, but composed of 
the real excellences of each. The portion descended from the 
early American settlers are themselves as far as either of the oth- 
ers from possessing what is to be, ultimately, the American charac- 
ter; for, as to their social habits, literary tastes, their general cul- 
ture, as to all, in fact, not strictly of faith, they are Protestant rath- 
er than Catholic. Now, till this fusion takes place, till national di- 
versities and peculiarities lose themselves in one common national 
character, with common habits, views, tastes, and feelings, we have 
not the indispensable conditions of a national literature. The na- 
tive American portion demand a literature which smacks of the 
provisional national character ; the Irish require their national tastes 
and peculiarities to be addressed; and the French and Germans 
cannot be pleased to have theirs neglected. All this is natural and 
inevitable. It implies no reproach to one or to another. Nobody 
can blame the German because his affections cluster around his fa- 
therland, and his heart is moved by the songs of the Rhine, as it 
cannot be by those of the Ohio and the Mississippi ; the Irishman 
is not censurable because his heart turns to “ the Green Isle of the 
Ocean,” —all the dearer from the memory of her wrongs, — and 
because no strains can touch him like those to which he listened in 
his childhood ; nor any more the native American for finding dear- 
est to him those accents which soothed him in the caresses of his 
mother. Cold is the heart that does not beat quicker at the men- 
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tion of its native land, and that does not linger with its sweetest affec- 
tions around its early home, the only home it ever finds in this 
wide world. Dear to us is that home of our childhood, and fresh 
are the breezes which come freely over the green hills which skirt 
it. No sky is so serene as that which bends over it; no sun so 
bright as that which shines on it; no air so pure as that we breathed 
when in it, before the wanderings, the turmoils, and cares of life 
began. We love that mountain home; we love its very look, its 
tone, and its simple manners, and we find elsewhere nothing to com- 
pensate for their loss. We complain not that the emigrant turns 
fondly to his fatherland, and clings to the life he received from it. 
No people ever becomes great which is not thoroughly national, 
and which cannot more easily part with life than with its national- 
ity. All we say, or mean to say, is, that our Catholic population 
is collected from different nations, with diverse national characters ; 
and while they are so, before they become homogeneous in their 
character, we cannot find in them the public requisite for the crea- 
tion and growth of a national literature. ‘This, however, is only a 
temporary obstacle, and will soon disappear. But while it remains, 
we cannot do much for a national literature, and must content our- 
selves with such works as address themselves to the intellect alone, 
or to those sentiments and affections which are common to all men, 
whatever the diversity of their national origin or breeding. 

But even if we had the public, we have not the authors. This 
is yet a missionary country, and the clergy, on whom the literature 
of every country mainly depends, are so few in proportion to the 
number of the faithful who need their services, their professional 
duties are so great, so pressing, and so arduous, that they have lit- 
tle leisure for purely literary pursuits. The field of their labors is 
in the obscure courts, the dark lanes, the damp cellars, the unven- 
tilated garrets, in the hut of poverty, by the side of wretchedness 
and grief, administering to the sick and dying, fathers to the father- 
less, friends to the friendless, pouring the oil and wine into the brok- 
en heart, and binding up the bruised spirit ; and we would not see 
them abandoning this field for the low and comparatively unimpor- 
tant calls of literature and science. They have the learning, the 
genius, the ability, for a rich and living literature ; but they have a 
higher vocation, more glorious duties, and too deep a love for souls 
to ‘neglect them. 

After the clergy, where are our authors? The literary portion 
of the nations which have furnished us our Catholic population do 
not emigrate. ‘The mass of emigrants are from the poorer and 
less educated classes, with some individual exceptions, surely ; and 
their motive for emigrating is, not to call forth an American litera- 
ture, but to better their worldly condition, and to leave a richer 
worldly inheritance to their children. The laity born among 
ourselves, whether of later or earlier emigrants, educated as they 
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are in a Protestant atmosphere, with literary habits and tastes 
formed on Protestant models, are but poorly qualified to give tone 
and character to Catholic literature. They may be able to write 
well in exposition and defence of the faith, if they take the pains 
to inform themselves, and do not feel themselves too proud to sub- 
mit what they write, before going to press, to the criticism and re- 
vision of the authorized teacher ; but the moment they attempt to 
go beyond what is set down for them, aspire to be original, and to 
speak out from their own spontaneous life, as every man must do 
if he is to attain to any literary excellence, they betray their Prot- 
estant tastes and associations, and exert an influence altogether un- 
favorable to the growth and purity of Catholic life. Our own 
schools and colleges will, in time, correct this evil ; but as yet they 
have not corrected it. Most of them are of too recent origin to 
have exerted much influence, and none of them have sent out many 
Catholic scholars who have remained in the ranks of the laity. But 
few Catholic parents have been able to educate their children 
abroad, and it cannot be denied that the education of our laity, 
thus far, has been but partially Catholic. Even our schools have 
been for Protestants as much as for ourselves, and, through a real 
or supposed necessity, we have had to submit to all the evils of a 
mixed education, alike unfavorable to Catholics and Protestants. 
Hence, those among our laity who are educated have more or less 
of a Protestant incrustation, and, when it comes to pure literature, 
write as much in the Protestant as in the Catholic spirit. 

We speak of literature proper, of works intended for popular 
reading. ‘These are the works which need the most to be looked 
after. The most influential writers, whether for good or for evil, 
are those who are taken from the ranks of the people, and who 
write for the people. They may exert an influence wholly repug- 
nant to our holy religion, and do immense harm, without departing 
in a single instance from the strict letter of the faith. We have 
ourselves had frequent occasion to examine books professedly Cath- 
olic, and designed for popular reading, which, though we could not 
lay our finger on a passage absolutely heterodox, breathed a purely 
Protestant tone and spirit, wholly offensive to the Catholic instinct. 
The tone and spirit of a book intended for the people is the main 
thing. The distinct and formal statements of a popular book are 
not what produces its effects on the mass of readers. It is the un- 
conscious life of the author diffused through the work, and which 
he could not avoid diffusing through it, if he would, that determines 
its influence for good or for evil. Hence the reason why the 
Church is so strict in her discipline, and shows so little mercy es- 
pecially to the purely literary works of heretics. She knows that 
a literary work of any worth, in a literary point of view, must be, 
to a considerable extent, the expression of the life of its author, 
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and therefore, if the author be a heretic, it must contain a secret 
poison which will prove at least hurtful to the purity and strength of 
the Catholic life. This same poison may be imbibed by a Catholic 
who lives and breathes in an heretical atmosphere, and be diffused 
through his works as well as through those of a Protestant, and will 
be none the less dangerous because he is a Catholic. 

We all know that Protestantism at present predominates in this 
country. ‘Those of our laity most likely to write for the people are 
those among us who are most exposed to its influence, and the 
most likely to be affected by it. They are not exactly scholars by 
profession ; they have not received a thoroughly Catholic training ; 
they are persons of general information and of general reading ; 
but they are readers of modern, and chiefly Protestant, literature. 
They are, no doubt, firm Catholics, and would sooner die than 
knowingly depart from the faith; but, half Protestantized in their 
views of things in general, and taking it for granted that all the dif- 
ference between Catholics and Protestants lies in the formal differ- 
ences between their respective creeds, they write in a tone and 
spirit which can do no good, and which can hardly fail to do im- 
mense harm. We are not censuring them. They cannot make 
themselves other than they are, and they cannot write without writ- 
ing themselves. No man can. We only say, they cannot write 
books which it is always safe to circulate among the people, and 
cannot create and build up a Catholic national literature. Their 
works have a natural tendency to lower the Catholic tone, to relax 
the Catholic spirit, and to sully, if not corrupt, the virgin purity of 
the Catholic soul. Hence, where their works circulate, we miss 
the high and lofty, stern and uncompromising, Catholic public sen- 
timent which is needed, both for our own sakes and for the sake of 
those who are without. A low and half-compromising tone among 
Catholics is of the greatest disadvantage to Protestants, for it tends 
to confirm them in their fatal errors. When we were ourselves 
Protestant, we were accustomed to hear our friends remark on the 
character and spirit of Catholics in this country. ‘ Catholics, 
here,” they were accustomed to say, “ live and breathe in a Prot- 
estant atmosphere. ‘They may retain the forms of their faith and 
worship, but they soon lose the Catholic spirit. ‘They become as- 
similated to us in tone and sentiment, and their grandchildren are 
sure to be absorbed in the Protestant community.” Protestants are 
thus led to think only of seeing Catholics assimilating to them, and 
not at all of the necessity of their becoming Catholics. ‘There is 
more foundation for their remarks than there should be, and our 
grandchildren will be more likely to be Protestants or infidels than 
Catholics, unless Catholics are on their guard against the fatal influ- 
ences in the midst of which they live, yand, for the present, must 
live. ‘Their best protection, after placing themselves under that of 
God and his Holy Mother, is to dare be Catholics, and to assert and 
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maintain a free, high, and uncompremising Catholic spirit, to refuse 
all assimilation with Protestantism, to derive their ideas on all sub- 
jects from Catholic sources alone, and to distrust every thing, how- 
ever harmless it may appear, that has an heretical origin. ‘The 
truer, firmer, more devoted, more exclusive Catholics we are, the 
more influential we shall be, the more respect shall we command, 
and the more agreeable will be our social position. No man need 
lose caste in this country by being a Catholic. Let him be true to 
his Church, and no harm can befall him, even in his temporal life. 

We shall not be misunderstood. We do not contend that Cath- 
olics should, on all occasions and in all companies, obtrude their 
faith and Church. ‘There is a time for all things. ‘There are the 
common courtesies of civilized life, there are the reciprocal obliga- 
tions and the kind offices of good neighbourhood, which, of course, 
are never to be neglected, —a respect for the rights and the hon- 
orable feelings of others, which are always to be scrupulously ob- 
served. But what we urge is, that we remember always that the 
Church holds the first place in every Catholic’s affections, and that 
all in life is to be subordinated to the one great end of pleasing 
God and gaining heaven. This should always be present to our 
souls, and influence or determine the spirit of all we do or say. In 
regard to literature, we do not ask that the Catholic always wield 
the tomahawk and battle-axe of controversy, that he be ever for- 
mally stating the claims of his Church, and ‘denouncing all who are 
not within its pale. There is enough of all this in our literature as 
itis. But what we do want is the Catholic soul, the Catholic spirit, 
which shall unconsciously pervade all we write, and inform every 
sentence and word, so that whoever takes up one of our works, at 
whatever page he opens, shall feel that its author could have been 
none other than a Catholic. It is this which gives such power and 
unction to the writers of the ages of faith. ‘They say little of the 
Church, little of religion, unless treating it professedly, make no 
professions of faith or piety, but every word betrays them, and the 
very servant-girls take notice that they have been with Jesus, and 
must have been genuine Catholics. It is this which makes them so 
precious and edifying to the Catholic, and so insipid or offensive to 
the Protestant. We would see this revived. Would that forty 
years of heresy had not forbidden us, personally, to hope to be 
able, before dying, to write, as a Catholic should write, out from a 
life that had never been sullied by a single Protestant association ! 
But, alas! this cannot be. We can only stand as a beacon of 
warning to others. We can see and feel what should be; the 
power to produce it has been thrown away, and, for our punish- 
ment, is not to be recovered. But, how much so ever of our former 
Protestant life we may yet retain, we can clearly see that the Prot- 
estant life and the Catholic are of two distinct orders, and cannot 
and will not assimilate ; that what is agreeable to the one will be of- 
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fensive to the other; and that ghe man who makes up his mind to 
be a Catholic must make it up to be not a Protestant, and to take his 
stand in the Catholic world alone, for life and for death. 

With these views of the present condition of the Catholic popu- 
lation in this country, of the influences to which we are necessarily 
exposed, the sort of literature we are able to produce, and of that 
which we need, or which alone could do us any good, we confess 
that any direct efforts to call forth a domestic literature, a popular 
literature, we mean, strike us as premature, and not at all desir- 
able. When our colleges have got fairly into operation, and be- 
come colleges chiefly, if not exclusively, for Catholics, and have 
sent out one or two generations of scholars, trained from childhood 
under strict Catholic discipline, then we may do something ; but till 
then, the most we can do to advantage will. be to guard ourselves 
and others against fatal tendencies, to set forth and defend our faith, 
and prepare the way for the complete triumph of the Church. 
Other nations will supply us with books, and better books than we 
can write for ourselves. 

But we have forgotten the little book before us. It is, we have 
said, a reprint of a recent English work. When we had read only 
a few pages, we thought it must belong to the category of books 
we have been censuring, and be written by some Puseyite, who, 
through mistake, had got into the Church without stopping to doff 
his Puseyism at the door ; but as we read on, we became interested, 
and finally laid the book down with an impression much in its fa- 
vor. In fact, though it reminded us, now and then, of Father 
Dominick’s rhapsody in the London Tablet, on Littlemore, in which 
he exhorts the English Catholics to aspire to the sanctity of that 
heterodox establishment, or, at best, parody on a Catholic monaste- 
ry, we were forced to like it, and we cheerfully commend it to our 
readers. It has one or two literary faults, common to most pro- 
ductions of the kind, such as efforts at fine writing, and wearisome 
descriptions of natural scenery and external objects, which are un- 
called for, and only interrupt the narrative, and one or two opinions 
incidentally expressed, which are very questionable, and’ which 
might have been left unexpressed 3 yet it is one of the best little 
works, treating important matters in a popular manner, we have 
recently met. It is written with fair artistic skill, the characters 
are well sustained, ‘and the controversy is managed with adroitness, 
delicacy, and success. ‘The tone of the book is mild, gentle, but 
firm and uncompromising. The author writes without any fear of 
the English Establishment before his eyes. He does not allow it 
the merit even of being schismatic ; for he does not allow it any 
church character at all. It has no orders, no altar, no sacrifice, no 
sacraments, but that of baptism, which may be validly administered 
even by a pagan. It is an empty form, and has no worth, no vital- 
ity, no connection with the Church of God. We like this; and, 
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after Charles Butler and Dr. Lingard’s History of England, it is 
refreshing, and proves that the spirit of good Bishop Milner is not 
all extinct. It is such language as this in the mouth of English 
Catholics that leads us in very deed to hope for England’s conver- 
sion. English Catholics have been proverbially timid and compro- 
mising, and, in more instances than one, have shown that they 
preferred their king or their queen to their God. If they had had a 
little of the old uncompromising Catholic spirit of their Irish breth- 
ren, England would have been converted long ago, nay, would have 
never ceased to be Catholic. But, God be praised, a better spirit 
is beginning to manifest itself among them ; they are beginning to 
rise from the dust in which they have so long slumbered, to assume 
a bolder and a more truly Catholic tone, and there is clear evidence 
that Almighty God is visiting them in mercy. It does.one’s heart 
good to hear them tell the Establishment to her face that she is no 
church, no reality, — that she is, as Carlyle would say, a mere sham ; 
for it is the truth, and the sooner the Anglicans are told it, and told 
it in tones that ring through their very souls, the better will it be 
for them, and for all who speak the English tongue. There is joy 
in heaven when our good old Anglo-Saxon is made once more the 
language of Christians, and lends its rough energy to give force to 
truth and holy religion. Shame is it that so noble a tongue should 
ever have been spoken by the enemies of God and his Church ! 
The work before us is controversial, but it confines itself to the 
few, yet all-important, points of difference between us and the 
Anglo-Catholics, as they call themselves. It treats these delud- 
ed individuals with great tenderness, handles them softly, as 
though it felt they were made of frail materials ; but, while recog- 
nizing frankly their Catholic tendencies, tells them plainly that they 
are less consistent than their Evangelical brethren, and place them- 
selves in the most untenable of all conceivable positions. They 
are condemned by their own communion, while professing to love 
and obey it; they are condemned by the Church, because they re- 
fuse to enter her fold; are, indeed, condemned by all parties, can 
find support nowhere, and must balance themselves on nothing. 
Yet they are to be compassionated, not upbraided. They really 
see that there should be, somewhere, a reality ; feel that sham will 
suffice neither for soul nor for body ; and regret, deeply regret, that 
their fathers cast away the reality for the sham. This is some- 
thing, and with the stronger of them it is not without result, as the 
large number of converts from their ranks who have so gladdened 
our hearts fully proves. But, having inherited the sham from 
their fathers, although they see and admit it to be a sham, they 
fancy that by one means or another it may be made a reality. 
Alas! their task is more hopeless than that which St. Anthony im- 
posed upon his disciple, Paul. Sooner shall one plant dry sticks, 
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and, by watering, make them sprout and grow, than Anglicanism 
ever be made any thing but a miserable sham. 

After all, we do not think the controversy with the Oxford party 
very important. Anglicanism itself is hardly worth opposing. 
Those of its members who awake to the importance of living a re- 
ligious life soon discover that it is an empty form, and enter the 
Church or seek refuge with the Evangelicals. ‘The real enemy, 
the only enemy in a religious guise, worth fighting, is Calvinism. 
It has, in some of its forms, a hold on the people, and sustains it- 
self by the adhesive power of hatred. We should like to see our 
controversialists turning their attention more generally to this ene- 
my of truth and justice, and attempting to rescue its followers from 
their fatal delusion. We know they are far gone ; we know they 
are bound in terrible thraldom by their ministers ; but we do not be- 
lieve that they are wholly beyond the reach of truth. Calvinism 
demolished, Anglicanism is no more. 

The author of the work before us, we have said, confines his 
controversy to the differences between us and the recent Oxford 
divines. He has the appearance of regarding the concessions 
made by these divines as concessions made by Protestants general- 
ly ; but we cannot so regard them. ‘They abridge the controversy 
between Catholics and Protestants only in the case of those who 
make them. Protestants are not one body bound together by com- 
mon principles, which all feel themselves alike under obligation to 
maintain. Each fights on his own hook, like the tall Yankee at 
the battle of Yorktown, and will acknowledge no concessions which 
he does not personally make. ‘Tell him other Protestants have 
conceded the point, and he replies, ‘* What then? JI have not con- 
ceded it; and you must defeat me personally before I yield you 
the victory.” Protestants are a heterogeneous mass of individuals, 
without any common principles or bond of unity. The refutation 
of one amounts to little, so long as there remains one who has not 
been personally refuted. ‘The refutation of Jonathan will not be 
taken as the refutation of Obadiah, though both adopt precisely the 
same views. ‘There is not a point in Protestantism which some 
eminent Protestant has not conceded, nor an article of the Church 
which some eminent Protestant has not defended; and yet the 
controversy goes on as ever, and over the same ground. If we 
drive Protestants from one principle, they fly to another; and if 
we drive them from that, they return without shame to the first. 
Refutation does not silence them, — 


*¢ For e’en though vanquished they can argue still.’’ 


They are not fair and honorable opponents, and it were to be 
generous at the expense of justice to treat them as such. They 
disdain all the ordinary rules of controversy, and to adopt them in 
our controversy with them would be like the European generals 
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employing their science and tactics in a warfare with North Amer- 
ican Indians. Their method of warfare is their own. It consists 
in making false charges, and in ignoring their refutation. ‘They 
have no principles of their own at stake. They are not obliged to 
stop and inquire what principles their charges involve, and they 
are free to make charges which imply contradictory principles. If 
we show them their charges refute one another, it is to no purpose ; 
they pay no attention to us, but go right on and reaffirm the same 
charges, as if nothing had been said. They know their charges 
are false, but by throwing them out they hope to create prejudice 
against us, and to screen themselves. Surely Catholics must be hor- 
rible creatures, or so much would not and could not be said against 
them; and by keeping Catholics employed in repelling these 
charges, they can keep them from exploring and exposing the 
weakness and wickedness of Protestantism. ‘They can keep us 
on the defensive, and thus escape our attacks. 

Now we do not think Catholics are bound to treat Protestantism 
with any indulgence, or to give it any advantage. It is, as all 
Catholics know, the enemy of God and men, the contemner of 
God’s Church and the reviler of his saints, and charity, even com- 
mon humanity, forbids us to show it any favor. We have no right 
to stand merely on the defensive. We cannot consent to let our 
neighbour rush into the flames without making an effort to hold him 
back, merely because he does not try to drag us in with him. 
We are bound to love our neighbour as ourselves, and to be ready 
at any moment to die to save him. All who persist in adhering to 
Protestantism are out of the way of salvation. Can we see them 
destroy themselves without doing all in our power to save them ? 
These millions of obstinate Protestants are our brethren ; Christ 
died for them as well as for us ; they are our neighbours, — many 
of them our near and dear friends,—and must not their perilous state 
touch our hearts and compel us to do all in our power to overthrow 
this Protestantism which deludes them, and is leading them down to 
everlasting perdition? We are bound, then, to attack Protestantism 
with all the ardor of Christian zeal, and with all the weapons to be 
found in the armory of the Gospel. 

We have no occasion to stop to defend ourselves or our Church. 
She is immaculate, lives a divine life, is under divine protection, 
and has Almighty God for her defender. Whatever she teaches is 
the infallible word of God, and whatever discipline she approves 
must be pure, holy, and salutary. Neither her doctrines nor her 
discipline stand in any need of human defence. Let the world 
rage, she is proof against all the wrath of man and the malice of 
hell. The false charges against Catholics can do us no harm, un- 
less we suffer them to frighten us and induce us to stop and repel 
them. ‘Blessed are you when men shall revile you, and perse- 
cute you, and say all manner of evil against you falsely, because 
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great is your reward in heaven.” We may turn a deaf ear to all 
these revilings, or rather rejoice in them and be exceeding glad. 
They should pass us by as the idle wind, and never engage a 
moment of our time or attention. ‘The enemy only seeks to divert 
us, by their means, from exposing his own weakness and wick- 
edness. We must not suffer ourselves to be caught in his snare. 
We must leave the defensive to God and his saints, think not 
of ourselves, but of the precious souls Protestantism is destroy- 
ing. We must attack the enemy’s camp, and arraign Protestant- 
ism herself. She, not the Church, is in question; she, not the 
Church, must be put on the defensive. We must demand of her 
by what right she pretends to be a religion, by what right she as- 
sumes the name of Christ to take away her reproach, and by what 
right she dares to seduce souls from their allegiance to God, and 
peril their salvation. She must be made to stand forth and show 
cause why judgment shall not be executed against her. We must 
drag her from her covert, force her into the light, and compel her 
to stand and make her defence. Strip her of her disguises, tear off 
her meretricious ornaments, and show her to her deluded followers 
for what she is. What isshe ? What has she? What can she 
give these millions of famishing souls, trying in vain to draw nour- 
ishment from her dry and withered breasts? Answ er, thou who 
art no mother. O the cry, the shriek, of the souls thou hast damn- 
ed! We have thy answer; that we hear, and with that ringing 
in our ears and rending our hearts, we care not for thy revilings, 
thy calumnies ; we have but one thought, one wish, one firm re- 
solve, which is to do what man may do with the help of God to save 
the precious souls for whom our God has died from thy delusions. 
Protestantism has been treated too tenderly ; she has been allow- 
ed advantages to which she had no claim, and the world suffers 
from the indulgence. Protestants are dear to us; we love them as 
we do ourselves, and we cannot, in common humanity to them, 
forbear to do all we can to deliver them from the destroyer. We 
cannot stop to ward off attacks. Our duty calls us to act on the 
offensive, to expose the sorceress, to show what it is that has be- 
witched our brethren and holds them spellbound. Protestantism is 
strong only when she is suffered to attack and keep Catholics on 
their defence. Attacked herself, she is as tow at the touch of fire. 
What we ask of our controversialists is that they carry the war into 
her camp, and employ against her every spiritual weapon Almighty 
God has furnished us. Heed not her clamors, heed not her revil- 
ings, heed not her calumnies,—they are harmless, — but press 
home upon her with the sword of truth, and her days are soon 
over, and the places which have known her shall know her no 
more for ever. 




































